oe 








ster’s Picnic. 


lanthropy, the other day, accosting 
in the tiraat with s wardrobe remark- 
ing advantages: 
ae you go a and have your moth- 
11 hole in your trowsers!”’ 
old woman,” was the tful reply, 
omizing, and a hole will last longer 
ny day.” 
. onest sympathy was wasted, while the 
* v hasty retreat round the corner, display- 
e in the 
anne 


i his mother to a boy of eight, who was 
coy in the front yard, “ Ba , you must 
te into the street.” 

it,” was the reply. A few minutes af- 

rer had occasion to go to the window. 

ne saw Edward in the street, engaged in 
oyment of manufacturing dirt pies. 

| you,” she said, angrily, ‘‘not to go 


ee” 
‘t, mother,” was the satisfactory reply. 
..> the tence!” 
Rennes 
fi ted to take two doses of circus 
Tt was Christmas eve, and he was “ filled 
of the day.” He bought two tickets, 


must take both. keeper asked : 
bther man? Where's your friend?” 


\ feller, I'm a going here twice to-night. 
ts is for me?” 


~ 


y individual, of the march of intellect 
saying down the law,” the other day, to a 
tances in one of the streets of el 
ight the eye of a carter hard by, who 

eavoring to raise a sack of potatoes upon 
10, on the instant, thus appealed to the 


Mtr. —; knowledge is power, ye ken— 
wi? this poke o° taties !” 
RANA AAA RNR At 


ffertory in a certain up-town chureh, one 
ig, the clergyman paused before 3 
ences, and remarked in a perfectly clear 
- heard in every part of the building: 

wo persons in this church whom I wish to 
s is not the time or place for conversation.” 
. to state that there was no whispering 
.ainder of the service. 
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s is @ literal copy of the list of questions 
scuasion in a debating club “out West:” 
¢ Diskusion. . 

\orralie rong? 

g of fictishus works commendible? 

y that females should reseave & thurray 


o taik part in pollytix?” 
e says: Troy is about opening a picture 
og the works alfend enga; is Professor 
vainting of the ‘ Haunted Charcoal Wag- 
m life, by the professor, while & resident 
This is a production of great merit. The 
shovel is ‘ fore-shortened” in a manner 
that Professor 0. is one of our leading 
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eee 
ho perpetrated the following deserves to be 


or died and dead was he, 

ved to dye and died to be 

er still; for still his hair 

colored black with dye stuff rare; 

offin, too, was dyed with red, 

now this dyer has died dead. 
i . uire next door.” The 
alley santod, xa diti Bannis- 

\ inquired the rent, etc. These particulars 


ed: 
t anything with it?” 
th ly ; ‘why do you ask?” 
said the wit, “ yon lt it ‘alone? it will 
” 





enews 
besieging @ place, the governor 
{ter a slight resistance. When the governor 
said to the general : 
feo to you, ne ee I only asked 
vecause I wanted powder. 
a your confidence,” answered the = 
ted your demand because I wanted ‘a 
» tooth from a comb of honey. A from 
{ time. A sleeper from the track of time. 
or of a shoemaker’s fortune after he has given 
| (all). The cars of a train of circumstances. 
rom the head ofa nail. A few shillings from 
ahat. A few eyebrows from the face of 
few stitches taken in cape Ann. 


SRN 


lual who sent us a piece of poetry commence- 


\ pig stood mourning at the gate,” 
ormed that it is too affecting for our readers. 
vice and were overcome with a most discon- 
and bedewed the manuscript with tears. 
stand the deep pathos. 
Annes 
scon making an official visit toa dying neigh- 
was @ very unpopular man, put the usual 


willing to go, my friend?” 
: the sick man. 

4 of that,” said the deacon, “ forall the 
re willing.” 


NNN 


' to the Times.—An old toper was induced to 
‘-uperance pledge, which he kept religiously for 
At last, he got decidedly balmy, and one of 
remonstrated with him for his faithlessness 
_ations. He answered: 
ure I signed the pledge, but I was tremendous- 
all signs fail in a dry time.” 


_——eErnrnr 


and weather-beaten loafer crawled in before @ 
blic house, and seating himself began to cough 


usly. 

aa a bystander, ‘“ you've got a cold.” 

‘2 said the other, “‘’pon my honor I’m glad 
o wretched poor it’s a consolation to get any- 


~~ rere 


cy and convivial Lord Kelley being in his early 
h addicted to dissipation, his mother advised 
¢ example of a gentleman whose constant food 
and his drink water. 
» said he, ‘‘ would you have me imi- 

a who eats like a beast and drinks like a fish?” 
the West Indies, says the fields 

pe py “tnprovided with fonces that alls 
,as to do when he wants refreshment is to cut 
ad suck. Dobbs, who has tried it on, says the 
is, to suck and ‘‘eut stick,” especially if the 
ceeps a bull-dog. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—{coxtixvep.]} 


“T don’t know but that you'll be obliged to 
give up going now,” said Madge, “though to 


»».vonfess the truth, this is a dangerous place for 


you, and the sooner you are away the better. I 
had a hint this morning froma man who happen- 
ed to be here last night, and was awake when 
you arrived, which has given me a good deal of 
uneasiness ” 

“ He couldn’t have suspected who I was?” 

“No, but it seems that he saw from a window 
that three persons came, and only two left, and 
that consequently one of them is secreted in 
some part of the building. If he mentions this 
to Elthorpe, search will be made, and you’ll be 
discovered. It is true that I have it in mypower 


* to cause his immediate arrest, but this would de- 


feat the accomplishment of an object still more 
important, which David Winterton is trying to 
bring about.” 

Marion exerted herself to subdue her agitation. 

“Tam ashamed of my weakness,” said she. 
“Tt embarrasses you, and increases the trouble 
you are taking on my account). Tam calm _ 
You can trust me.” 

“Let me pull your hat a little over your face. 
There, that will do.” 

Having given her a few necessary directions, 
she guided her through the passage which led to 
her own apartment. 

“Remember to plant your steps firmly,” said 
Madge, as she placed her hand on the latch. 
In two minutes more they had reached the place, 
where ding to the di of Madge, 
Zephyrus stood ready for them. Eithorpe was 

ding at a little di , and near him several 
others, among whom Madge noticed with some 
alarm, the man who from the window had wit- 
netsed the arrival of Marion and her two kind 
protectors. She stepped boldly forward, how- 
ever, and with careless grace sprang into the 
saddle. Marion who had kept close behind her 
was a good horsewoman, and would with equal 
readiness lave taken her seat behind her, had 
she not been instructed by Madge to accept her 
assistance, which she had always found it neces- 
sary to render to the little peasant-girl. 

“Old Dycey’s daughter has a dainty foot, 
any way,” said the man whose presence had 
excited the alarm of Madge, as Marion placed 
her foot in the stirrup. 

“And her shoes be woundy foine,” said anoth- 
er, with astrong Yorkshire accent. ‘“ They be 
none of Jake Plodder’s bunglin’ work.” 


“*April winds and May sun, 
Make linen white and maidens dun.’ 








says the old saw, and truly as I’ve always thought, 
but that white hand of hers looks as if it had 
been employed in embroidering flowers on silks 
and satins in lady’s bower, rather than in gather- 
ing them in the open air,” said the first speaker. 

These remarks were made in a loud voice, 
purposely as Madge thought, to attract Elthorpe’s 
attention. 

“What are you talking about?” said he, 
stepping towards him who had spoken last. 

The answer was unheard either by Madge or 
Marion, for the well-trained horse, obedient to 
the accustomed signal, was already bounding 
forward at a speed that showed he was worthy 
the name which had been given to the son of the 
wind. Buta loud halloo, followed by the words, 
“ Stop, turn back ! I’ve something to say to you,” 
were heard plainly enough, though neither of 
them looked back. 

“Elthorpe’s suspicion is excited in eome way, 
that is certain,” said Madge. 

“Tt can’t be that he recognized me !” 

“No, the very attempt to prevail on us to re- 
turn, shows that he didn’t. As he has failed in 
indacing us to turn back, he will no doub: fol- 
low us.” 

“And if he should overtake us ¢” 

“Why then, we shall have nothing to hope, as 
we can’t expect him to place a higher value on 
our lives than his own. But we've no great 
cause for fear. There isn’t, with the exception of 
his, another horse in the stable fleet as this, and 
we've got a good start.” 

They rode on in silence, till they had nearly 
reached the spot where the broad highway which 
for the last quarter of a mile had been in nearly 


a direct line, and with scarcoly a perceptible un- 








PERILOUS POSITION OF HUMPHREY ASHTON. 


contest oe hack. , His fires | 
questiog when he m ae op sutue 
was 


dulation, was cut APs ge angles, by a narrow 
roud through the f t 

“Our way lies to the right,” Madge then said. 
“ Laok back, Marion, and see if Elthorpe is pur- 
suing us.” 

“‘T see a man coming on horseback, and anoth- 
er a little way behind.” 

“You are not certain that one of them is El- 
thorpe ¢” 

“No, though I think the forward one is he.” 

“Yes, it is,” said Madge, catching a single 
glance of him, as they turned into the cross- 
road. 

Their way now being for the next half mile 
through the woods, they could not see the road 
they had just left. 

“Elthorpe thinks he shall overtake us,” said 
Madge, “‘ but I believe he will find himself mis- 
taken. Once beyond the woods, we have little 
to fear.” 

“He is gaining on us,” said Marion, when 
they had arrived about midway of the woods. 
“‘T can hear the sound of his horse’s feet. 

She looked back. 

“Not more than half the distance separates us 
now,” said she, “ that did when we turned into 
this road. The other one is a long way behind.” 

“ At this rate he will soon overtake us ;” and 
she spoke some cheering words to her horse 
which he appeared well to understand. 

Bravely and still faster the generous animal 
pressed on, as if he were conscious of the im- 
pending danger, and knew that the only chance 
of escape was his accelerated speed. 

“ Take courage,” said Madge. “ He is losing 
instead of gaining ground. The sounds grow 
fainter.” 

In a moment more they had emerged from the 
deep shadows of the wood, and again their course 
lay along a frequented road. In the distance, 
among many a familiar dwelling, Marion could 
see her own home, and that of Miles Markland, 
little imagining what had befallen him since, on 
the evening of the merry-making, they saw each 

er for the last time. 

When fairly in the open sunshine, Madge 
checked her horse, and turned him a little, so 
that they could look back into the dark road they 
had left. Elthorpe had already turned, and he 
and the man who had been unable to keep up 
with him, were riding side by side. 

“Little does he imagine,” said Madge, “ that 
it is Marion Lee he has been pursuing. Bat it 
will be all the same to him a few days hence, 
when his other crimes besides that of attempt- 
ing your life are brought to light.” 

Now as they proceeded more leisurely, Madge 
more than once was on the point of telling 
Marion what had taken place while she was ab- 
sent; but when she reflected that Markland 
might not then be living, she concluded it was a 
subject which should not be abruptly introduced, 
and that it was best to delegate the task to Mrs. 
Cornish and Sybil. 


CHAPTER XV. 
4 STRAKGER ARRIVES AT ALBURN HALL. 
Manes, as she had promised, returned with 
all possible expedition to Alburn Hall. She was 
prepared for Elthorpe’s angry reproaches on ac- 





distance from the Hall, 
Markland. 

“Is the fellow alive yet?” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

A bitter imprecation burst from his lips. 

“Is it thought that he can get well?” he then 
said. 

“Dr. Hepburn thinks there’s a chance for him, 
Tunderstand.” 

“Dr. Hepburn is a fool.” 

“Why should his recovery injure you ?” 

“Because I hate the sight of him. Besides, if 
it hadn’t been for him, I shouldn’t have done 
what will make a miserable, unhappy wretch of 
me as long as I live.” 

“ Which may not be long.” 

“Why do you say that ?” 

“Ts not life uncertain ?” 

“ Had you no other reason for saying it 9” 

“ Yes, as you must very well know.” 

“That's true. Besides what I was speaking 
of, I have done many things which I had better 
left undone, yet there are times when I can cease 
to remember them. That is ever present—al- 
ways staring me in theface. By the way, Madge, 
you had better look out. My mood is some- 
what dangerous when I’m crossed. Do you 
know that when I called to you to stop, and you 
dared to disobey me, that I was tempted to send 
a bullet through your brain ?” 

“T thought that very likely it would be satis- 
factory to you, but then asI knew you wouldn’t 
dare attempt it in the presence of so many wit- 
nesses, I gave myself no uneasiness.” 

“Confound your cool But when we were 
in the woods, there was only one witness, and 
not an over-scrupulous one either.” 

“No, I should think not. But you forget the 
girl.” 

“What has become of her? Old Dycey’s 
daughter, I mean? Why didn’t she come back 
with you?” 

“ She preferred to stay.” 

“T don’t believe it was she.” 

“If you are in doubt about it, you can easily 
ascertain ” 

By this time, they had arrived at the Hall, 
and jumping from her horse, Madge threw the 
bridle to a boy who stood ready to lead him to 
the stable. 

A little after candle-lighting, Elthorpe and 
Frederic Lee, with two other men, who recently 
on several occasions had been at Alburn Hall, 
were seated at a well spread table, when a ser- 
vant entered, saying that a young man was at 
the door, who craved the privilege of remaining 
all night.” 

“ Who is he t”” demanded Elthorpe. 

“ He’s a stranger.” 

“ How dees he look *” 

“ Like a gentleman.” 

“ What do you judge by, when you say he 
looks like a gentleman ?” 

“ His clothes are as good as Sir Philip wears.” 

“ He’s such a gentleman as a tailor can make, 
I suppose then,” said Elthorpe. ‘‘Go and tell 
him that we don’t entertain travellers, and that 
he will find good accommodations a few miles 
further.” 


Miles 








_“ Who knows, Elthorpe,” said one of the 
quests, “ but that it is he I was speaking to you 
about ?”’ i] 

“Tt may be,” replied Elthorpe, and he direct- 
ed the servant to invite him in. 

A minute afterwards a handsome, and rather 
bold-looking man, whose age might have been 
five or six and twenty, was ushered into their 
presence. 

He was a little above the medium height, and 
his form was of that perfect symmetry which 
gives freedom and grace to every motion. His 
complexion, judging from the numberless natural 
curls of a rich, golden brown clustering around 
his forehead, and his blue eyes, full of light and 
sunshine, must have possessed much of the Sax- 
on fairness originally ; so that its present swart 
hue, through which glowed the eloquent blood 
like red wine through the mellow brown of an 
onyx cup, was evidently acquired on the sea, or 
beneath the skies of some sunnier land. 

The man at whose suggestion he had been 
admitted, by a significant glance gave Elthorpe 
to understand that he was not the person he had 
expected. Elthorpe could do no less than to 
invite him to take a seat at the table, an invita 
tion which the stranger, though he could see that 
it was not very cordially given, readily accepted. 
Neither was he at all bashful in appropriating 
the appetizing viands 

Meanwhile, he was the object of keen scrutiny 
to Elthorpe and his companions, of which he 
was fully conscious, though his attention ap- 
peared to be wholly directed to the task of sat- 
isfying his appetite. 

“ You will think me a valiant trencherman,” 
said he, after a while, looking up with a smile, 
which displayed two rows of teeth uncommonly 
even, white and fine. ‘The truth is,” he added, 
‘a walk of twenty miles is enough to give any 
one a good appetite.” 

“Without doubt,” said Elthorpe, coldly. 

“I was told,” said the stranger, not suffering 
himself to be repelled by Elthorpe’s frigid air, 
“that this ancient looking building goes by the 
name of Alburn Hall. I had heard of the place 
before, which is one reason why I called.” 

“The gentleman who owns the place would 
feel himself much honored, [’ll venture to say, if 
he only knew it,” said Elthorpe, with a sneer. 

“‘I should be glad to make the gentleman’s 
acquaintance,” said the stranger, totally un- 
abashed. ‘ His name is Lyle, I believe. Am I 
right?” 

“ Yes, that is his name.” 

“The Lyles as I understand have always 
shown themselves to be a generous, high-minded 
race.”’ 

“You have been in this part of the country 
before now, I suspect?” said Elthorpe, whose 
curiosity for sume reason began to be excited. 

“ Yes, I once had occasion, many years ago, to 
pass this way. I called here and the steward, 
whose name I remember was David Winterton, 
invited me to stay all night. Business of some 
importance has once more brought me into this 
part of the country, and I thought I would give 
him a call.” 

“As you've taken so much pains to renew the 
acquaintance,” said Elthorpe, “you'll be sorry 
to learn that he is dead.” 





“Iam sorry for it. He was a worthy, benev- 
olent man. How long has he been dead?” 

“Three or four years, I should think.” 

“ How unfortunate.” ‘ 

“He expected to be invited to take up hi 
quarters here a while, if old Winterton hed Beet 
alive, I suppose,” said one of Elthotpe’s com- 
rades, in a contemptuous tone. . 

“ You've hit the right nail on the head,” said 
the stranger. “I came this way with the ex- 
press purpose of spending a few weeks at Alburn 
Hall, or, if found things go to suit me, several 
months, perhaps.” 

“Were your worthy and benevolent friend 
living, he doubtless would have been delighted 
with an arrangement which would have given 
him opportunity for a practical illustration of 
the virtue of benevolence, though unfortunately 
it would have been at Sir Philip Lyle’s expense,” 
said Elthorpe. 

“Winterton has a successor, I suppose?” 
said the stranger, paying no attention to this re- 
mark. 

“ Of course.” 

“ Who ?” 

“ His nephew.” 

“Theard him mention his nephew. So he has 
stepped into his uncle’s shoes as’twere. What 
is the nephew’s name ?” 

“Elthorpe.” 

“O, yes—Elthorpe—Ralph Elthorpe. I re- 
member now. I heard him say that he was a 
wild, ungovernable youth, and caused him a great 
deal of trouble. But I beg pardon for repeat- 
ing what he told me. Ishould, in the first place, 
have made myself certain whether the nephew 
were present or not.” 

+“ Whether present or not, is of no conse- 

said Elthorpe. “And now as I think I . 
m¥y,conclude that both your appetite and your 
cutiosity are reasonably satisfied, you will ex- 
cuse me if I sake the liberty to inquire to whom 
we re indebted for this visit *” 

“Certainly, sir. My name is Humphrey 
Ashton. One of the best of men bore the name 
before me, and as at his decease 1 came into 
possession of more wealth than I well knew what 
to do with, and being one of those who never 
forget a favor, I determined in my own mind to 
transfer a portion of it to my old friend Winter- 
ton—enough to make the evening of his days 
comfortable and easy. ‘Ten thousand pounds I 
thought would do it, and so I brought that sum 
with me in one hundred pound notes on the 
Bank of England, which are now safe in my 
valise.” . 

As he spoke he glanced his eyes towards a 
ema!l leathern receptacle, which at his eutrance 
he had placed on a side table. 

“ Rasher singular that a man with ten thousand 

pounds in his possession, should choose to travel 
on foot,” remarked Frederic Lee. 
“Not at all,” said Ashton, overhearing what 
he said. “Iam a good pedestrian and prefer 
taking myown time. But as your remark seems 
to impiy that what I said might be a vain boast, 
I will give you ocular demonstration to the con- 
trary.” 

He rose and taking his valise from the place 
where it was deposited, notwith ding a sig- 
nificant look from Madge, who was sitting apart 
busy with some kind of needlework, he took 
thence a bundle of bank notes, and placed one 
of them before Elthorpe. 

“TI received that,” said he, “and these I hold 
in my hand, in exchange for good Spanish coin, 
which w~=ld have been heavy and cumbersome 
for a foot passenger. I’m not much of a judge, 
bat it is genuine, I believe?” 

“It is,” replied Elthorpe, looking at it and 
then offering to return it. 

“ No—no—keep it, if you please. I have had 
a good supper, and should be glad to remain all 
night, and I am one of those who like to pay for 
what they be#e.” 

“We never take pay for a meal, or for a 
night’s lodging,” said Elthorpe, suddenly assum- 
ing ® more courteous manner. “ Besides, the 
remuneration you offer is too extravagant to be 
taken as pay for a single meal and a night's 
lodging.” 

“No matter—I sha’n’t take it back. What is 
a hundred pounds to a man who has a clear in- 
come of ten thousand a year, and has no one to 
take care of but himself?” 

“| insist on returning it, except on one condi- 
tion.’”” 

“ Name it.” 

“I will stake another hundred against yours, 
and we will then let cards or the dice-box decide 
it.” 

“T can’t accept the condition.” 

“ May Task your reason for declining 1” 

“I never gamble, sir.” 

“ Not one of the initiated, perhaps ?” 

“I don’t say that. I’ve often been a looker- 
on.” 








“I can’t see then, that you have any excuse 
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for refusing my request. It is only to settle the 
question of the hundred pounds.” 

“Tt will only be acting the part of « gentle- 
man,”’ said one of the others. 

“T repeat that I never gamble. I have bound 
myself by a solemn promise never to play for 
money—even the most trifling sum.” 

“The promise was extorted by some sancti- 
monious hypocrite, I suppose,” said the same 
man who had last addressed Ashton. 

“T always consider a promise binding under 
whatever circumstances it may have been given, 
if no one’s interest is involved but my own, and 
neither ridicule nor importunity can induee me 
to break it. And now if you are willing to:‘keep 
me to-night, please show me where I am to lodge, 
for I think that I can sleep without rocking. If 
you wish to sleep sweet and sound when on a 
journey, be sure to go-on‘foot.”” 

“You sleep soundly then?” said . Elthorpe, 
rising and taking a light. 

“Sound as a dormouse, and as I always when 
on a pedestrian excursion, make it a point to 
start at break of day, I will bid you all good- 
by.” 

“Twill be your valet de chambre,” said El- 
thorpe; “but first let us take a parting cup, as 
we are not to meet again in the morning.” 

Filling two silver goblets with wine, he pushed 
one of them towards Ashton and took the other 
himself. 

“ Sound sleep and pleasant dreams to you, Mr. 
Ashton,”’ said he 

“The same to you, together with all the hap- 
piness you are deserving of,’’ returned Ashton, 
raising the cup to his lips. 

But though he accepted the pledge, he return- 
ed the goblet to the table with its contents un- 
tasted. Apparently careless and unobserving, 
nothing escaped his quick eye, and he had no- 
ticed that Elthorpe took the cup he filled for him 
from a little shelf close at hand, though there 
were plenty of others on the table. 

He took his valise, and followed Elthorpe who 
conducted him to the same chamber, where Ophe- 
lia Delville had passed the first night when she 
was at Alburn Hall. As he entered, he careless- 
ly tossed his valise on a table, at some distance 
from the bed. 

“The door, as you see, is fastened on the in- 
side by a bolt,” said Elthorpe. 

“Very well,” replied Ashton. ‘“ I commonly 
fasten my door, though ata place like this, I 
hold it to be of little consequence.” 

This answer being susceptible of a double 
meaning, Elthorpe cast a keen, though furtive 
glance at Ashton. But he could read nothing 
which denoted suspicion or uneasiness in his 
frank, open countenance. 

“No,” he hastened to reply, “it can be of lit- 
tle consequence beneath a roof belonging to Sir 
Philip Lyle, whether you fasten your door or 
suffer it to remain unfastened. His reputation 
for honor and integrity is a guarantee for the 
good character of those in his employ. I think 
you had better conclude to remain till pfter 
breakfast.” \ q 

“If Lover-sleep myself Ishall. Not witout.” 

Elthorpe lit a candle in a silver-sconce, and 
bidding Ashton good-night, withdrew. Having 
listened till his receding footsteps could no longer 
be heard, Ashton, after drawing the bolt, ex- 
amined a door opposite, it being the same through 
which Ophelia had passed into the picture gal- 
lery. This he found was fastened in the same 
menner as the other. He then with much care 
inspected the tapestry on a different side of the 
apartment, intended by the artist to represent 
the battle of Ascalon. 

“I remember this fierce-looking Saracen’s 
turban, as well as if I had seen it yesterday, and 
Saladin on his blood Arabian, looks like an old 
acquaintance,” were the thoughts which passed 
through his mind, as he sought for an opening 
in the tapestry which would admit of its being 
drawn aside. 

Succeeding in this he next examined the pan- 
elled wainscot. He failed, however, in discov- 
ering what he was in search of, and suffered the 
tapestry to fall back in its place. He examined 
the diiferent figures which adorned it more crit- 
ically than before, and once more drew it aside. 
This time he had the satisfaction of finding a 
spot on the panel next to the one he had first 
examined where there was a slight abrasion. 

“I did that myself,” said he to himself, “ more 
than a dozen years ago,” and pressing his finger 
firmly against it, he found as he had expected, 
that by so doing the panel would readily slide 
back. 

His next care was to take from his valise a 
pair of loaded pistols, which he placed ready to 
his hand, though in such @ manner as to be con- 
casled from view. He completed his arrange- 
mexis by removing the bank notes from their 
thick and strong envelope and concealing them 
about his person, and by placing bits of worth- 
less paper of equal bulk in their original recep- 
tacle, which he restored to his valise. 

Divesting himself of only a part of his clothing 
he extinguished the light, after first looping back 
the heavy curtains of dark green damask which 
fell round the bed like a fyneral pall. 

Notwithstanding the glocm, he found that the 
soft mattress and downy piligws so strongly in. 
vited repose, that more than once he found him- 
self yielding to the sweet influence. Each time, 
however, he succeeded in rousing himself, and 
when, after what to him had seemed tha longest 
hour he ever knew, the hollow voice of the old 
clock, slowly and sullenly wailing forth the kour 
of midnight, excited that intense wakefulness, 
which causes the mind to be on the alert, and 
brings into full play the mental faculties with the 
power to make them available. 

Minute after minute wore away and all re- 
mained silent. The moon had risen, end through 
@ window, from which the curtain was a litide 
drawn aside, its pale beams struggling through 
dark and flying clouds, stole into the room, and 
fell full on the head of the grim-looking old Sar- 
acen represented on the tapestry, making it ap- 
pear as if instinct with life. He began to grow 
impatient. It must be, be imagined, nearly one 

‘ o'clock. At last there was a slight noise, and 
with hiseyes fixed on the spot concealing the 


panel, he held his breath to listen. The opening | 





had already been effected, for he could hear 
nothing except a faint rustle of the tapestry as it 
was cautiously drawn aside. The next moment 
it fell back in its place, and a man muffled ina 
dark cloak, his face concealed by a monk’s hood 
stood inside the chamber. 

Noiselessly jhe apt hed the bed, and for 
nearly a minute stood perfectly still. Finding 
its occupant did not move and that his breathing 
was like that of a man in a heavy sleep, he suf- 
‘fered a ray of light to fall on his face from the 
dark lantern he held in his hand. Still Ashton 
did not stir. Finally he who stood over him spoke. 

“You wished to start on your journey at 
break of day,” said he. “ I’ve come to tell you 
it is time to go.” 

There was no answer ; not the slightest move- 
ment. His sleep seemed almost deathlike. 

“T thought ’twould be so,” the man muttered 
to himself, half-audibly, as he turned away. 

As he did so his cloak slipped a little apart, 
and Ashton who now thought he might venture 
to open his eyes, saw that a pair of pistols and 
a knife were stuck in a belt buckled round his 
waist. 

Ashton had fastened his valise, but intention- 
ally had left the key in the lock. It was the work 
of only a minute for the man to possess himself 
of the package, and to leave another in its room, 
so nearly resembling it, that the difference would 
not be readily noticed. This done, he quickly, 
though noiselessly left the room. Ashton rose 
the moment he was gone. 

“As I suspected, the secret cave I discovered 
when I was a boy, is now a den of thieves,” was 
his mental soliloquy, as he resumed those gar- 
ments he had laid aside. 

There was a door near the foot of the stair- 
case, fastened only by a bar, and he soon found 
himself in the open air. Passing round to the 
back part of the building, he stopped near a pile 
of rubbish, which had lain so long that ivy and 
other creeping plants had woven over it a tangled 
web. Through this, at a spot just before where 
he stood, struggled a ray of light. A murmur of 
voices could also be heard. 

He crouched down to bring his ear close to the 
spot and listened. Soon being satisfied with 
what he had heard, he rose and proceeded to the 
cottage of Dycey, the father of the little peasant- 
girl, where he remained till after breakfast. 








CHAPTER XVI. 
MARION AT MR. MARKLAND’S. 


Manron Lee had finished telling her story to 
Mrs. Cornish and Sybil. 

“O, Marion,” said Sybil, “if you could only 
have been here two days sooner.” 

“T would have given half I’m worth,” said 
Mrs. Cornish, “to have had you here. O,dear— 
what a pity.” 

“ Something has happened—something dread- 
ful, which you think might have been prevented 
had I been here. Whatis it?”’} asked Marion. 

“There has. A life might have been savel— 
the life of Miles Markland,” said Mrs. Cornish. 

“ He isn’t dead !” said Marion, a pallor like 
that of death passing over her countenance. 

“No, but my brother has just returned from 
Mr. Markland’s and says—” 

“Says what? Tell me.” 

“ You may as well know the worst. Dr. Hep- 
burn has no hope of him.” 

“T must see him,” said Marion, rising and 
going towards the door. 

“Stay,” said Sybil. “ You forget the promise 
you said you made to the captain of the vessel. 
You mustn’t venture out till after dark. You 
will be recognized if you do.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Cornish, “and news flies 
quick. If Elthorpe gets a hint of your being 
alive, he will make his escape.” 

“You wont have to wait long,” said Sybil. 
“Tt begins to be dusk already.” 

“Tt cannot be that Miles will die,” said Mari- 
on, when she -had listened to Sybil’s recital. 
“The innocent will not be made to suffer for the 
sins of the guilty.” 

“T have always said his life would be spared 
till now,” said Mrs. Cornish, “ and so has Sybil. 
We both felt as certain that he wasn’t guilty as 
we do now, and believed that he would live till 
his innocence was made manifest to the world.” 

“My parents must know of my return,” said 
Marion, after remaining silent a short time. “TI 
would go to them, but if Miles should die with- 
out my seeing him.” 

“You must go to Mr. Markland’s first, and 
Sybil shall go with you,” said Mrs. Cornish. “I 
will let your father and mother know you are 
here. It will be as if you had risen from the 
grave.” 

“Come,” said Sybil, “it is as dark now as it 
will be. It is cloudy, and the moon hasn’t yet 
risen.” 

Near Mr. Markland’s they met Dr. Hepburn. 
He had just come from his patient. 

“Ts he alive ?” asked Sybil. 

“Alive, but insensible.” 

“Can you give no encouragement ?” 

“T regret to say I cannot, unless we can have 
faith in the saying, that while there is life, there 
is hope,” and then, as if anxious to escape from 
a subject which gave him pain, he drew her aside 
and inquired who was with her. 

“An old acquaintance, who came over to-day 
from Alburn Hall, with Madge Larcom.” 

“You must excuse me for being so inquisi- 
tive,’”’ said he, “but something in her appear- 





ance reminds me so strongly of poor Marion 
+ Lee, that before I had time to think, I almost 
thought it was she.” 

“ You are quite excusable,” she replied, has- 
tening to join Marion, lest he should question her 
still more closely. 

“‘T shall be obliged to tell Mr. Markland and 
his sister who you are,” said Sybil, “‘ but the 
secret will be safe with them.” 

The room they entered was deserted, and 
Marion took her seat in a corner, where the rays 
of a single lamp burning on the mantel, scarcely 
penetrated. 
| “TJ will return as soon as I can,” said Sybil, 
| as she left the apartment. 

She was absent a few minates, for it required 


” 











some little time for Mr. Markland to regain his 
composure, after hearing that Marion was not 
only living but beneath his roof. When he en- 
tered accompanied by Sybil, she rose and went 
forward to meet him. 

There was welcome, sorrow, regret and a touch- 
ing tenderness in the tones, rather than in the 
words of the heart-stricken father, which fell with 
a tranquillizing influence on the heart of Marion, 
for she knew that grief is sometimes unjust, and 
secretly feared that he might reproach her, for 
being the means of all the great trouble which 
had fallen upon them. 

“Go, my daughter, and look at him,” he at 
length said. “All night he was burning with 
fever, and mistook his dearest friends for his 
worstenemies. The fever has left him now and 
he sleeps—a sleep there’s reason to fear,” he 
added ina low voice to Sybil, “from which he 
will pass to that deeper slumber which knows no 
waking.” 

Marion entered the room alone. It was silent 
as the chamber of death. A sharp, agonized cry 
hastily suppressed, broke from her lips, at first 
sight of his pale, sunken face, shaded by damp 
masses of his raven hair, for she thought he must 
be dead. It was not till she had bent down so 
that she could hear the faintly drawn breath, she 
dared to hope there was life, so motionless lay 
the hand on the’ sheet, folded over the coverlet, 
and so still and white were the lips. 

She dared only murmur his name in a low 
whisper, lest she should awake him, soundly as 
he appeared to be sleeping. After a while, Sybil 
entered. 

“Aunt Huldah Markland,” said she, “has been 
lying down to get a little rest, and will take your 
place now, if you wish to go.” 

Marion raised her eyes to hers with a look of 
mournful reproach. 

“Tdidn’t think you would go,” said Sybil, in 
answer to the look. 

“No, I shall stay till he either wakes, or—” 

Her voice faltered, and was hushed in a low, 
stifled sob. 

“T understand,” said Sybil, “and will remain 
and watch with you. I told mother that she 
needn’t look for me till morning.” 

Often, Marion rose and bent over the form, 
which continued to lie silent and to all appear- 
ance, inanimate as a marble statue. 

“Sybil! Sybil!” said she, in a startled voice, 
when after an interval a little longer than the 
others she again went to hime ‘ Come here—I 
can no longer hear him breathe. He is dead.” 

As Sybil hastened to the bedside, he suddenly 
opened his eyes and raised them to the face of 
Marion, Shedhew back, for she had been warn- 
ed against letting him see her, if he awoke un- 
expectedly, Ige4 the agitation, likely to be thus 
produced might-pkove fatal in its consequences. 
Sybil approached nearer and spoke to him. 

‘“T’ve had a pleasant dream,” said he, smiling 
faintly. 

“ What was ft?” 


» “I thoug iga 3 Marion's voice, and then, 
for a sthgle e! © seemed to stand before 


me. I heard and saw her so plainly, that it al- 
most seems as if it must have been a reality, 
rather than a dream. How weak I am.” 

“ Yes, you’ve been in a high fever, and it has 
left you very weak.” 

“Do you remember Marion’s favorite song— 
the one she used to sing so often ?” 

“Fea.” 

“ Sing me the second stanza.” 

Sybil began singing in a subdued voice ; 

“Spring may bloom, but she we loved, 
Ne‘er will feel its sweetness—” 

Having listened in silence till she had finished 
the stanza, he once more slept. But his sleep 
was now less deathlike. 

Few tears had as yet been shed by Marion, 
and they were bitter, scalding tears, such as when 
wrung from the heart, leave it heavier than be- 
fore. But when the sweet voice of Sybil, sing- 
ing the words to which her own lips had so 
often given utterance at the request of him who 
now lay so pale and helpless, stole into the re- 
mote corner where she sat shrouded in gloom 
lest his eye should find her, cool tears gushed 
freely forth. 

As has been said, the invalid’s sleep was less 
heavy and deathlike than before he woke, and 
when an hour afterward, Dr. Hepburn, whose 
anxiety for his patient would not permit him to 
rest, stood by his bedside, his answer to Sybil’s 
inquiry was, “ He will live.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
A RAY OF LIGHT. 


Orue ia DELVILLE stood at an open window 
which: looked towards the west, the beams of the 
setting sun stealing a crimson glow from the 
heavy damask eurtains which fell around her. 
Her eyes were following a pretty girl, the daugh- 
ter of her father’s gardener, as she tripped lightly 
along at a little distance, singing snatches of 
some cheerful air. 

“ She is no younger than I am,” she murmur- 
ed, “yet how much happier. O, this dreadful 
secret! It every day grows heavier. Can it be 
that Iam to carry it to the grave with me ?” 

A sudden crash of branches in a little tangled 
copse hard-by arrested her attention. A wo- 
man she had often seen before, and on more than 
one occasion befriended, who a number of years 
previously had taken up her residence in a de- 
serted building near the seashore, issued from the 
thicket and stood before her. She had the rep- 
utation of being able to foretell future events, 
but disclaimed the title of fortune-teller, and as- 
sumed the more pretentious appellation of sor- 
ceress. Her weird-like appearance, her keen, 
flashing eyes, black as night, and her long hair 
of the same hue, suffered to fall from beneath the 
crimson kerchief knotted round her head, in wild 
and picturesque disarray, was so in keeping with 
the character she arrogated, that it was awarded 
to her by common consent, and the peasantry 
held her in high repute 

“ Good evening, Moina,” said Ophelia. 

“The same to you, sweet young lady,” said 
she, looking with fine dark eyes, in which Ophe- 





lia thought she saw a mournful expression. 





“ Take it,” said Ophelia, as Moina raised a 
spray of a damask rosebush, bending beneath 
the weight of its buds and half blown roses. 

Moina shook her head in token of dissent. 

“Why not?” asked Ophelia. 

“Let the buds bloom and have their short 
day. I don’t like to see even a rose die before 
its time.” 

Ophelia made no reply to this remark, but a 
shade of sadness stole over her countenance. 

“Something troubles you,” said Moina, again 
looking at her with mournful interest. 

“Why should you think so?” 

“Has not the light gone from your eye—the 
color from your cheek? do you not droop like 
the lily, over which the tempest has swept? I’ve 
seen all this for days and weeks.” 

“You think yon know what troubles me ?” 

i I do.” 

“ Tell me what it is?” 

“You carry about with youa dark and terri- 
ble secre-—one that is stealing your heart’s 
blood away drop by drop. Is it not so?” 

“Don’t ask me.” 

“Ttis a question you dare not answer. No 
matter. I’ve no need to be told. I know that 
it is so.” 

“And you can tell what the secret is?” said 
Ophelia, shuddering. 

“T don’t sayI can. Itisn’t necessary I should 
know its precise nature. ButI can bid you take 
courage, the time will come that you will no 
longer, when you wake in the morning, see a dark 
shadow between you and the sunshine.” 

“When will that time be ?” 

“ Soon.” 

“Ah, Moina, what may seem soon to you, may 
appear a long time to me.” 

“Tt will not need to be reckoned by months, 
nor even weeks. Itis close athand. Again I 
say take courage.” 

She turned to go. 

“ Stop, Moina,” said Ophelia, taking her purse 
from her pocket. 

But Moina, who either did not or pretended 
not to hear her, paid no attention to her request. 
When a few minutes afterward, Mr. Delville en- 
tered the room, Ophelia met him with a smile ; 
more like one of those real smiles which gush up 
from the heart, than she had greeted him with 
since they were at Alburn Hall. Her sudden 
cheerfulness, however, was not attributable to 
any faith she had in the gift claimed by Moina. 
A sudden thought, after her departure, sprang 
up in her mind, based on a few incidents that had 
recently taken place. Though trivial when taken 
singly, viewed in relation to each other, they as- 
sumed a degree of importance, by making it ap- 
pear possible that Moina—not by any necroman- 
tic skill, but by the evidence of her own senses, 
was in possession of the secret which had ren- 
dered miserable the few last weeks of her life. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
ASHTON IX MAN @ERYE, 


“IT wisn I dared to let you have Browney,” 
said Dycey, as Humphrey Ashton was about to 
take his departure from his cottage. “But it 
wont do—he may be sent for from the Hall. He 
would carry you over the ground like a bird.” 

“To confess the truth,” said Ashton, “as I’ve 
not the same reasons for travelling on foot as 
when I came into this part of the country, a good 
horse would by no means be an incumbrance.”” 

“You’ve a long way before you,” resumed 
Dycey, “and then there’s that lonely, desolate 
moor to cross, which will take you a good while 
to get over on foot. It isn’t thought to be the 
safest place in the world neither.” 

“Never mind,” returned Ashton. “TI carry 
with me a light heart, a strong arm, and a nim- 
ble pair of heels, so if need be, I can either run 
or stand my ground against any man of my 
inches.” 

“That I can well believe, but then if you 
should happen to meet more than one, especially 
in the glen, which leads from the moor, just as it 
enters the woods on the opposite side.” 

“ Why in that case, I must do the best I ean.” 

“You'll stand a poor chance,” said Dycey, 
with a troubled look. 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“T'll tell you what I’ll do.” 

« Well.” 

“T will go with you as faras my neighbor 
Hodman’s. He will let you have a horse, if I 
ask him. He has one that can get over the ground 
equal to anything that’s ever been seen in this 
quarter.” 

Ashton made no objection to this proposition, 
and they set out together. Hodman was willing 
to let his horse go, provided he could be returned 
safe and sound within a given time. Ashton 
promised to do his best to meet this requisition, 
and what was more satisfactory than a stranger’s 
promise, deposited in the hands of Dycey the full 
value of the horse, which, if any accident ,pre- 
vented the animal from being returned was fo be 
paid to his owner. 

“ Tle doesn’t like to have every cne ride him,” 
said Hodman, leading from the stable a superb 
black horse. ‘I let Ralph Elthorpe have bim a 
few times, and the last time he threw him. Never 
since then, he doesn’t dare come within reach of 
his heels. The horse has Arab blood in him, 
and knows almost as much as aman. There, I 
thought he’d take toyou. He can tell an honest 
face. Besides, he likes your voice,” he added, as 
the animal rubbed his head against Ashton’s 
shoulder, as he spoke to him and patted his neck. 

“Tt wont be my fault,” said Ashton, as he 
sprang to the saddle, “if he doesn’t come back 
as good as when he went.” 

“T’ll venture to say that,” returned Hodman, 
“and to tell the plain truth, I should rather look 
on his black, shining coat again, than on the red 
shining gold you've given into the hand of my 
friend Dycey.” 

“ Were I in your place, I think I should say 
the same,” replied Ashton. “And now, good- 
by to both of you.” 

“ Good-by,” said Hodman, at the same time 
eyeing the fine animal and his frank-looking, 
handsome rider with great complacency. 

In addition to his parting valediction, Dycey 





charged him if he should come across any one, 
that did not seem disposed to give him a free 
pass, to mind that his hand was steady and his 
aim sure, so as not to waste powder and ball. 

~ My nerves and eyesight may be depended 
on, I believe,” was his answer, and the next 
breath he was off. 

At the end of an hour's ride, which gave him 
opportunity to prove that Hodman was not guilty 
of exaggeration, when he praised the fleetness of 
his horse, he came in sight of the desolate moor. 
Here he drew rein, and with a wary eye swept 
the vast and wild solitudes of the waste before 
him, broken in many places by huge masses of 
rock, black pools and deep morasses. 

Not a single dwelling or domestic animal 
could be seen, while a range of precipitous hills 
rising on the opposite side, presented the appear- 
ance of an impassable barrier. But Ashton knew 
that somewhere through these, wound the dark 
and desolate pass, which Dycey thought so dan- 
gerous. He knew also, that there were many 
glens and hollows, scattered over the face of the 
moor, which could not be scen at a distance, that 
were so deep as to afford concealment to a man 
or even a party of men and their horses. 

Among the thick growth of pines too, which 
in many places covered the distant acclivities, 
and sometimes formed a broad belt at their base, 
were places of shelter impervious to the eye, even 
at a short distance. 

Ashton was aware that in one place, the moor 
was traversed by a bog, which would scarce 
afford secure footing for the lightest animal, and 
though a narrow causeway had been built over it, 
he knew not where it could be found. The task 
of searching for it might prove tedious, if not 
dangerous, and he decided that it would be best 
to give his horse a loose rein, that he might choose 
for himself. The cheerful readiness with which 
he made for a part of the moor which Ashton 
had thought looked most unpromising, and 
which proved to be as near an air line in the 
direction of the causeway, as the different ob- 
structions in various places would permit, proved 
that to him it was by no means an unexplored 
territory. 

This recalled to Ashton’s mind what Hodman 
had told him relative to letting, Ralph Elthorpe 
have his horse on several occasions. When mid- 
way the causeway he stopped once more. No 
living thing was to be seen except the plover or 
moor-fowl, and the silence was unbroken, save 
now and then by the cry of a wild animal, or the 
scream of the eagle, whose eyry was in some in- 
accessible cleft of the hills. 

Beyond the causeway, the soil was firmer and 
smagther, than on the other side, and then the 
horse bounded forward with that free, exultant 
motion which expresses the height of equine pride 
and joy. Scarce a minute had passed, ere he 
was close on the margin of the pines, which belt- 
ed.the steep and broken hills. Something like 
a shadow flitting away, and the next moment 
merged in the still deeper shadows of the pines 
caught Ashton’seye. His horse saw it, too, for 
he shied a little, and then, dashing forward with 
accelerated speed, before Ashton could decide if 
it-awere not best to turn back, entered the pass. 
It was deep and narrow, and except at high noon, 
a sunbeam never pierced its gloomy recesses. 

The path was broken and strown with rocks, 
which were rendered slippery by the water that 
dripped through the seams of the steep, ledgy 
hills which rose on either side. Readily yield- 
ing to the impulse of his rider’s hand, the horse 
soon cooled down to a sober trot and finally to a 


walk. ' 

Ashton, notwithstanding the fears expressed hy 
Dycey, had never from the first, felt seriously 
alarmed, for while sitting at the table, when at 
Alburn Hall, he had more than once intimated 
that pressing business in a part of the country 
lying in a contrary direction from that he had 
taken demanded his presence. He therefore 
imagined that the miscreants, who had been 
cheated out of their anticipated prize, should they 
start in pursuit, would take a different course. 

Though nearly certain thathe had caught a 
glimpse of some person lurking among the pines, 
he did not feel disposed to believe that it was any 
one on the lookout for him. He, however, sev- 
eral times looked back to see if he were pursued. 
No one was in sight, and soon dismissing all 
suspicion of danger from his mind, his thoughts 
turned to a different and more pleasing subject. 

He had arrived about midway the pass, when 
he was startled from his reverie, by the shrill and 
prolonged notes of a whistle, which high above 
him were echoed from crag to crag. They had 
scarce had time to die away, when they were 
answered by similar sounds though fainter and 
more distant. They were evidently sounds his 
high-mettled horse had heard before, and those 
which aroused his anger and his fear. He start- 
ed, made a mad plunge forward, and then as if 
scorning the roughness of the way, dashed for- 
ward as though the Wild Huntsman had been 
his rider. ‘The stern, steep sides of the glen 
frowned more darkly at every step. Catching a 
quick, upward glance, Ashton saw that at a little 
distance ahead, partly concealed behind some 
bushes, a man was looking down watching him. 

Now.” 

This single word, only the next breath, rang 
out sharp and clear from him he had jast seen, 
and at the same time he caught sight of another 
man, standing on a narrow shelf of rock, not 
more than six or eight feet higher than his head. 
He was no longer in doubt of what that word ut- 
tered so sharply and sternly meant, for while he 
saw that the man who stood on the ledge, with 
one hand grasped the edge of the impending rock 
to prevent falling, he perceived that in the other 
he held a pistol. He knew that only a hand’s 
breadth lay between him and death. Ere he 
could draw another breath, a bullet might be 
crushing through his brain. The case might 
have been reversed, had he not lost himself. in 
idle dreams when he should have been on the 
alert. He, however, snatched @ pistol from the 

[see ENGRAVING.] 
holster, though even as be did so, he felt that his 
only ehance of escape was in the swiftness with 
which he passed the spot where the roffian was 
stationed. 

[To Be contixven.} 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
RUDOLPH's WIFE 


BY ANNA & mates, 
Autumn was smiling in the grain, 
As T walked with Rudolph down the lane; 
Goldenly shoue the bending skies, 
And in our hearts was paradire. 


My cheeks were red, my eyes were blue, 

My Kirtle fine, of a tly hue; 

And Rudolph gave me a burning look, 

Like the summer sun on the renning brook. 


And, twining » garland in my hair, 

He whispered, “ May, you are very fair.” 
Ah, those moments wore heavenly sweet, 
As we wandered down beside the wheat, 


TH! at last we came to a mossy nook, 
Where the alders whispered to the brook ; 
Then, as we lingered side by side, 

He whispered, '* May, will you be my bride’ 


“1 ean give no gems or ribbons gay, 
But a heart whose true love cannot stray.” 
I pressed the hand that had taken mine, 
Answering, softly, lam thine.” 


Then I returned to my mother's cot, 
Glad that loving was in my lot. 
When the winter was on the lea, 
Rudolph stood in the churoh with me. 


And we heard the gray-haired pastor say, 
* Behold, Il have made you one this day!” 

Ah, but it seometh yet a dream— 

A rainbow spanning life's swift stream, 


We dwell in no marble pillared hall, 
But in a cottage wee and small; 

Yet Love doth pass the palace by, 

To dwell iu the cot with bim and 1. 
Now 'tis the autumn time once more, 

1 sit ond sing in my cottage door; 
Rudolph youdar at work | ae, 

Often he stape and looks at me, 

And Iam thinking o'er again 

What he said when he walked the lane; 
And the selfsame answer I would pay, 
@hould be aak my love, as he did that day. 
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“Make way here—make way for thc 
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if he should come across any one, 
seem disposed to give him a free 
1 that his hand was steady and his 
as not to waste powder and ball. 
es and eyesight may be depended 
cy,” was his answer, and the next 
3 off. 
lof an hour’s ride, which gave him 
to prove that Hodman was not guilty 
ion, when he praised the flectness of = | 
came in sight of the desolate moor. i 
w rein, and with a wary eye swept 
wild solitudes of the waste before 
in many places by huge masses of 
pools and deep morasses. 
ingle dwelling or domestic animal 
en, while a range of precipitous hills 
e opposite side, p d the appear- 
mpassable barrier. But Ashton knew 
here through these, wound the dark 
e pass, which Dycey thought so dan- 
e knew also, that there were many 
ollows, scattered over the face of the 
h could not be seen at a distance, that 
‘p as to afford concealment to a man 
arty of men and their horses. 
he thick growth of pines too, which 
‘aces covered the distant acclivities, 
mes formed a broad belt at their base, 
sof shelter impervious to the eye, even 
distance. 
was aware that in one place, the moor 
sed by a bog, which would scarce }- 
ire footing for the lightest animal, and 
\arrow causeway had been built over it, 
ot where it could be found. The task 
ng for it might prove tedious, if not 
, and he decided that it would be best 
horse a loose rein, that he might choose 
f. The cheerful readiness with which 
for a part of the moor which Ashton 
ght looked most unpromising, and 
ved to be as near an air line in the 
fthe causeway, as the different ob- 
in various places would permit, proved 
m it was by no means an unexplored 
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called to Ashton’s mind what Hodman 
him relative to letting Ralph Elthorpe 
orse on several occasions. When mid- 
‘auseway he stopped once more. No 
ng was to be seen except the plover or 
1, and the silence was unbroken, save 
then by the cry of a wild animal, or the 
f the eagle, whose eyry was in some in- 
cleft of the hills. 
‘1 the causeway, the soil was firmer and 
», than on the other side, and then the 
»nded forward with that free, exultant 
vhich expresses the height of equine pride 
Scarce a minute had passed, ere he 
on the margin ofthe pines, which belt-_ 
‘ep and. broken hills. Something like 
» flitting away, and the next moment 
in the still deeper shadows of the pines 
\shton’seye. His horse saw it, too, for 
a little, and then, dashing forward with 
»d speed, before Ashton could decide if 
not best to turn back, entered the pass. 
ep and narrow, and except at high noon, 
‘m never pierced its gloomy recesses. 
ath was broken and strown with rocks, 
sre rendered slippery by tho water that 
through the seams of the steep, ledgy 
‘ch rose on either side. Readily yield- 
‘ie impulse of his rider’s hand, the horse 
led down to a sober trot and finally to a 


n, notwithstanding the fears expressed by 
iad never from the first, felt seriously 
‘, for while sitting at the table, when at 
Hall, he had more than once intimated 
ssing business in a part of the country 
a contrary direction from that he had 
emanded his presence. He therefore 
1 that the miscreants, who had been 
out of their anticipated prize, should they 
pursuit, would take a different course. 
gh nearly certain thathe had caught a 
of some person lurking among the pines, 
ot feel disposed to believe that it was any 
\ the lookout for him. He, however, sev- 
1es looked back to see if he were pursued. 
was in sight, and soon dismissing all 
n of danger from his mind, his thoughts 
to a different and more pleasing subject. 
ad arrived about midway the pass, when 
startled from his reverie, by the shrill and 
ed notes of a whistle, which high above 
re echoed from crag to crag. They had 
had time to die away, when they were 
ed by similar sounds though fainter and 
\istant. They were evidently sounds his 
ettled horse had heard before, and those 
:roused his anger and his fear. He start- 
ie a mad plunge forward, and then as if 
g the roughness of the way, dashed for- 
3 though the Wild Huntsman had been 
vr. ‘The stern, steep sides of the glen 
d more darkly at every step. Catching a 
upward glance, Ashton saw that at a little 
e ahead, partly concealed behind some 
, man was looking down watching him. 
+ single word, only the next breath, rang 
irp and clear from him he had just seen, 
the same time he caught sight of another 
standing on a narrow shelf of rock, not 
han six or eight feet higher than his head. 
sno longer in doubt of what that word ut- 
o sharply and sternly meant, for while he 
it the man who stood on the ledge, with 
id grasped the edge of the impending rock 
ent falling, he perceived that in the other 
a pistol. He knew that only a hand’s 
lay between him and death. Ere he 
lraw another breath, a bullet might be 
g through his brain. The case might 
ven reversed, had he not lost himself: in 
sams when he should have been on the 
He, however, snatched a pistol from the 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
, though even as he did so, he felt that his: 
1ance of escape was in the swiftness with 
ne passed the spot where the ruffian was 
ed. i 
[70 BE CONTINUED.] 
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RUDOLPH’S WIFE. 


BY ANNA M. BATES. 
eee ee 


Autumn was smiling in the grain, 

As I walked with Rudolph down the lane; 
Goldenly shone the bending skies, 

And in our hearts was paradise. 


My cheeks were red, my eyes were blue, 
My kirtle fine, of a lily hue; 

And Rudolph gave me a burning look, 

Like the summer sun on the running brook. 


And, twining a garland in my hair, 

He whispered, ‘‘ May, you are very fair.” e 
Ah, those moments were heavenly sweet, 

As we wandered down beside the wheat. 


Till at last we came to a mossy nook, 
Where the alders whispered to the brook ; 
Then, as we lingered side by side, 

He whispered, ‘‘ May, will you be my bride? 


“J ean give no gems or ribbons gay, 
But a heart whose true love cannot stray.” 
I pressed the hand that had taken mine, 
Answering, softly, “‘I am thine.” 


Tken I returned to my mother’s cot, 
Glad that loving was in my lot. 

When the winter was on the lea, 
Rudolph stood in the church with me. 


And we heard the gray-haired pastor say, 
“ Behold, I have made you one this day!” 

Ah, but it seemeth yet a dream— 

A rainbow spanning life's swift stream. 


We dwell in no marble pillared hall, 
But in a cottage wee and small; 

Yet Love doth pass the palace by, 
To dwell in the cot with him and I. 


Now ’tis the autumn time once more, 
I sit and sing in my cottage door; 
Rudolph yonder at work I see, 

Often he stops and looks at me. 


And Iam thinking o’er again 

What he said when he walked the lane; 
And the selfsame answer I would say, 
#hould he ask my love, as he did that day. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE 
WIZARD OF THE SIERRA NEVADA. 
A ROMANCE OF CALIFORNIA ADVENTURE. 


BY URS. C. F. GERRY. 

“Make way here—make way for the bride !’”” 

At this call, the dense crowd gathered on the 
banks of the gold-strewn Sacramento, surged | 
tumultuously back, opening a wide passage in 
their midst, and one stalwart miner wayed his 
tattered straw hat, and cried : 

“ Three cheers for Ralph Berne’s bride, com- 
rades |” 

“Hat ha! Three cheers!” echoed the malti- 
tude, as if with 2 single voice, and then shout 
after shout went ringing up into the calm, blue 
depths of the tropic sky. The last had not yet 
died away, when a little stir was beard around a 
tent near, and young Berne appeared. at the 
door, bowing low in acknowledgement of their 
ceurtesy. He wasa man of commanding pres- 
ence, with a broad, open brow, a firm, proud lip, 
a sun-bronzed cheek, and a clear, dark eye, which 
was now tender as a woman’s. Nobody who 
could have looked at him as he stood there, 
would have dered at the dency he had 
gained ever his lawless fellow-miners, or that he 
had been successful in wooing the belle and 
beauty of the neighborhood. 

“A long and happy life to you and yours,” 
exclaimed another. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” passed from lip to lip, and 
once more a leud “ Hurrah!” rent the air. 

Ralph Berne bowed again, and drew back into 
the tent, but the pleasant tumult had not sub- 
sided, when a veice, echoing out from a thicket 
close by, cried : 

“Fear ye the festal hour! Ay! tremble 
when the cup of joy o’erflews! The bridal rose 
and the rich myrtle flower kave veiled the sword !’”” 

That voice—so singularly deep and sepulchral, 
and yet with such weird music in its tones, seat 
a chill to every heart. Men who had led a wild 
life ia the land of gold, and met all the stirring 
adventures, which then made California the 
theatre where ruffians could boldly play their 
most desperate reles, now felt a tremor in their 
iron rerves. Their weather-beaten faces blanched, 
and hoarsely one faltered to another : 

“The Wizard—the Wizard—the Wizard of 
the Sierra Nevada!” 

“God help poor Berne!’ said the miner who 
had proposed the cheers ; “there couldn’t be a 
worse omen than to have that fiend in human 
shape at his wedding! I’d as lief see a ghost 
at mine!” 

“Hush!” whispered the companion at his 
side—“ he’s close at our heels.” 

Ben Locke glanced hurriedly round. There 
stood the singular beitig, who had cast such a 
damp upor their glee. He was tall and slender, 
and as he began to pace te and fro, they could 
see that he was light of foot as a chamois. His 
face was one which would long haunt the be- 








holder, like some troubled dream, the features 
were so strongly marked, the cavernous eyes, £0 { 
intensely black, so restless, so lurid with baleful 
fires. Thick masses of ebon hair swept over 
his shoulders, and round his brow was folded. a 
scarlet turban, fastened in front with a single 
diamend of wondrous lustre. A serge robe fell 
loosely about him, and was gathered at the 
waist by a steel helt, from which depended sev. 
eral curious charms, keys and wands, Quaint 
old-fashioned sandals covered his bare fees, ana 
in one hand he carried a bright, metallic plate, 
set in a frame of some dark {ndian wood, 
“What wait ye for?’ he asked at length, 
pausing in his hasty promenade; I have 
been looking in the Wizard’s Glass, and I see 
a rude altar and a priest, with book and sur- 
Plice, but there is no wedding hore,” and he laid 
his forefinger impressively on the magi¢ mirror! 


“T tell ye that the bride wi ate : 
X de will be snatched from , horseman who had borne Christsbel Claire away, 


he bridecrnom’e , 
the bridegroom’s arms, fur the Fates declare that 





she shall never be Ralph Berne’s wife. Ho! 
there! Ho, Christabeh—I haye came 4 toilsome 
march over mountain and valley, and foaming 
torrent, to warn you yet again! 


Remember 


. and beanty 








what I said in the third watch of the night, as I 
met you under the Wizard tree! Go not to the 
altar with young Berne—go not!” At this junc- 
ture, a female face peered through an opening in 
the tent before which he had stopped ; the cheek 
was marble pale, and there was a shadow on the 
brow, but the red lip was rigid with some firm 
purpose. The next moment it disappeared, and 
the Wizard passedon. A murmur of relief ran 
through the throng, but they could not return to 
their former hilarity—the spell of his dreaded 
presence was too strong upon them. More than 
an hour had gone by since they began to gather 
there, and the day was now lapsing into the 
dreamy, purple twilight. The sunset’s gold had 
grown faint on the snows of the far-off Sierras, 
and the shy, young moon was just beginning to 
peer over the tall pines, which formed one bound- 
ary of the glen. The swift river rushing by; 
the miner’s tents gleaming white through the 
shadows; the Indian bivouac near, with the 
dusk faces, and gaudy plumes, and gay wampum 
of the braves showing distinctly in the red glare 
of their watch fire; the motley throng swaying 
to and fro, and the dark figure standing beneath 
the Wizard Cedar—all lent a certain wild in- 
terest to the scene. 

“ The priest—the priest,” said Ben Locke, and 
there was a confused movement in the crowd, as 
they pressed forward to catch a glimpse of the 
clergyman—a rector of the English church, who 
had stopped on his way to San Francisco, and 
was now moving along the passage they had 
opened for the bridal party. Pausing by a 
rude pile of stones, he began to turn the leaves 
of his prayer-book, and the multitude turned 
their attention toward the tent from which that 
fair female face had peered for an instant. 

“Here they come! Don’t crowd! Stand 
back, I say,” exclaimed Ben Locke, and every 
eye wandered to the pair who had just come 
forth —Ralph Berne and his betrothed wife, 
Christabel Claire! How shall I describe her so 
as to give the reader any idea of the miner’s 
bride elect? Her figure had the roundness of 
perfect symmetry, but bent gracefully as the 
young willow; her face was strangely beautiful— 
I say strangely, because her beauty was of such 
a rare type. Her complexion was of dazzling 
fairnese, her eyes dark and heavily fringed like 
those of Oriental women, and a laxuriance of 
midnight hair rippled away from her white fore- 
head, and was gathered in a careless knot at the 
back of her classic head. But a wondrous change 
had come over her countenance since she looked 
out at the Wizard; some fond word of Ralph 
Berne had flushed the marble cheek to crimson, 
made the ripe lips tremulous with smiles, and 
sent a new light into the soft, dark eye. There 
was no splendor in Christabel Claire’s bridal 
toilet ; she wore a simple white robe, a knot of 
snowy blossoms on her breast, and another amid 
the folds of her black hair. But the Princess 
Royal of England, in all the pomp of her wed- 
ding gear, was not followed by more admiring 
eyes than this young girl. And Ralph Berne? 
There was nothing in his app to ‘indicate 
that he had even heard the Wizard’s prophecy. 
With a firma step he moved to the rough altar, by 
which the elergyman stood, and the solemnities 





began. 

“ With this ring I thee wed—” the bridegroom 
was repeating that portion of the ritual, when the 
hollow voice of the Wizard shrieked : 

“ Never ! Never! Never shall Christabel Claire 
wear this accursed circlet!” And rushing for- 
ward, he struck the ring to the earth, and ground 
it to atoms beneath his feet. Then, drawing a 
silver trumpet from his robe, he blew a clear, 
shrill blast. ‘‘ Weep not, fairest Christabel,”’ he 
cried ; “another and a worthier bridegroom is 
at hand. Spur on, Victor!” 

Quick as thought, a horseman came speeding 
across the glen. They saw the glitter of his 
sword, the fuam-like fall of his plumes, which 
swept down from his sombrero ere he reached 
them ; the next moment he drew rein beside the 
little pile of stones and bent to grasp the arm of 
the bride elect. 

“Fear not, Christabel, my wife,” murmured 
Berne; “they shall never take you, while I have 
a strong rightarm!” . And gathering her close 
to his heart with one arm, he shook the other at 
his foes in stern defiance. But a single dexterous 


had reached the base of the Sierra Nevada chain. 

“There she is, my Christabel!” cried Ralph 
Berne, as they stood halting, after their night’s 
march, with their eyes fixed on the heights 
above. Away up, half a league, perhaps, the 
grim stranger had paused to rest his swift-footed 
steed. Berne gazed at the light burden he bore, 
till they started on, and then shouting : 

“Now to the rescue, boys!’ he dashed into 
the steep and narrow road. 

Up, up, up—along risky paths ; through deep 
defiles where eternal shadows slept—over wild 
mountain streams and drifted snows, into the 
loneliest passes of the Sierra Nevada they 
pressed, sending out an exultant cry whenever 
they saw the tracks of the stranger’s horse. At 
last they saw the object of their search scarcely 
a hundred rods in advance, and set up a shout 
of triumph that made the solemn old mountains 
ring. Christabel looked back, her fair face all 
aglow, and waved her hand to her lover. 

“ Take heart!” he cried, “I will save you! 
Christabel, dearest, you shall yet be mine, in 
spite of a thousand Wizards !” 

At that moment, the stranger struck into a 
gloomy, winding path. Ralph Berne followed— 
shorter and shorter grew the distance between 
him and his mysterious foe-a few moments 
more, and it seemed to him he could grasp 
Christabel’s arm. Suddenly a deafening roar 
rose to his ear—he glanced through the vista 
opening before him—Great Heavens !—scarcely 
ten yards distant was the most fearful vortex he 
had ever seen. The cliffs shelved precipitously 
far, far down, forming an abyss no human eye 
had ever fathomed, through which a dark stream 
rushed. 

“T have him now,” said Berne; “none but a 
fiend, or a madman would leap that vortex!” 
A mocking laugh blended with the roar of the 
waters, and the stranger cried : 

“Ralph Berns, leap the Wizard’s Gulf if you 
dare !” and with one wild plunge, he gained the 
opposite cliff. 

“God help me!” said Berne, drawing back 
appalled, and straining his gaze to follow Chris- 
tabel, as she was borne onward into the heart of 
the Sierras, her dark eyes fixed despairingly on 
him, her midnight hair streaming in the wind, 
her hands outstretched to him in mute, but sor- 
rowful appeal. 


Christabel Claire remained conscious, till a 
turn in the rugged path shut out Berne from her 
sight. Then a piercing wail broke from her 
lips, her head drooped wearily upon her captor’s 
shoulder, and she remembered nothing more, 
till the snows of the mountains were passed, and 
she found herself in a beautiful valley, where 
gorgeous flowers blossomed, and bright birds 
sung, and clouds of insgets went flashing by. 

“ Well, we are almost.gt our journey’s end,” 
said the horseman, with a grim smile, as he saw 
her bewildered look—“ there is the Wizard’s 
home !” 

Christabel glanced in the direction indicated, 
and saw that they yard by a dilapidated, 
rambling old housix emeg ¥ fitting abode 
for the weird man, whose arts had made him the 
terror of the Sierra Nevada and the region round 
about. Great cedars cast a perpetual gloom 
over the dwelling; the walls were half covered 
with wild vines, and the windows guarded by 
West Indian jalousies. She had hardly time to 
make these observations, ere the horseman drew 
rein, leaped to the ground, and taking her from 
the saddle, led her along a damp and moss- 
grown pavement, to the door of the mysterious 
mansion. A three-headed dog carved in stone, 
stood on either side of the black marble steps, 
and as her companion raised the quaint knocker, 
a savage mastiff bounded from the shadows, 
upon them with eyes as fierce as those of his 
master. The next moment the massive, iron- 
barred door swung open, and the Wizard ap- 
peared upon the mouldering threshold. 

“ Welcome, fair Christabel, welcome to the 
Wieard’s den!” he murmured, in that singular 
voice of his; then turning to the horseman who 
had brought her thither, he added; “ Go, now, 
good Victor, I will requite you for the service 
you have done.” 

The man bowed and retired, and Christabel 
Chaire was left alone with the far-famed Wizard 





blow of the stranger’s sword felled the miner to 
the earth, and snatching the fainting bride, he 
lifted her to the saddle, and dashed off gr, his 
fleet courser with almost the speed of wings. 

The crowd that had assembled tq *yitness the 
bridal, stood for a time as if paralyzed by 
the strange scene which had * ust been enacted 
before them. Ben Locke w as the first to shake 
off the spell which their ‘superstitious fear of the 
Wizard had woven ab jut them. 

“Comrades,” he shouted, “shall we stand 
idly by, and se@ "Berne thus wronged? He has 
loved that girl better than his own life—who 
dares mow; and ride away with me to the 
rescue ?’* 

“I--J_I,” cried half a score of eager voices. 

“A thousand thanks, friends,” said Borne, 
Stiggering from loss of blood, as ho regained 
his feet, “I am going in soarch of my lost bride! 
If we haste, we can overtake them before they 
reach the mountains !”* 

“Don’t be so rash,” interposed Locke; “ you 
are as pale as the dead from that ugly wound—I 
don’t believe you can sit straight in the saddle.” 

“T must go,” was ail Ralph Berne said; and 
hastily binding up the wound on his shoulder, 
he hurried to his tent. Two horses were grazing 
among the tall grass near it, and it was but the 
work of a moment to saddle and bridle one, and 
start on the pursuit. Ten hardy miners, the 
foremost of whom was Ben Locke, gathered 
around him, and they took their way along the 
banks of the stream. 

Hours wore on; higher and higher rose the 


; moon; deeper grew the shadows of the night. 


‘The glen was left far behind ; valley after valley 
was crossed, river after river forded, and still the 
kept beyond their view. At length the moon 
went down the blue slopes of the west, to hold a 
tryst with the morning star ; the eastern horizon 
began to glow, and the day broke in brig 
At snnrise’ the band of purs 
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of the Sierra Nevada. 

“Do not fear me,” he said, gently taking her 
hand, and fixing his magnetic eyes upon her ; 
“T shall do youno harm! It was to save you 
from an ill-starred marriage, that I commanded 
my trusty Victor to wrest you from Ralph Berne, 
even at the altar. Be of good courage—a more 
brilliant destiny is awaiting you.” 

But kind as he appeared, Christabel was not 
reassured. Her young heart quaked, as he led 
her along the gloomy hall, with its grim bronzed 
statues, and then up a spiral stair-case, and 
through corridor after coytidow, and room after 
room, where her foot-fall aroused a dismal echo, 
and it seemed as if no sunbeam had ever crept. 
Her superstitious dread was at its height, when 
on touching a secret spring, an oaken door flew 
back, and a large chamber was revealed, lighted 
only by a curious lamp suspended from the ccil- 
ing, and filled with the sppliances of that strange 
man’s calling—magie stones, an@ rods, and 
mirrors ; ‘black letter lore,” as he termed it ; 
a quaint telescope, and a brazen tripod, over 
whose flame some odorous liquid was simmering. 





made that part of the house seem like an en- 
chanted palace. 

“Does not this dazzle you, sweet Christabel ?” 
queried the Wizard. 

The maiden shook her head, and said sadly : 
“O, sir, I should far rather make my home in 
the meanest tent with Ralph Berne, than to live 
here in splendor.” 

The Wizard’s eyes flashed fire, but for a mo- 
ment he did not speak. Then he said with the 
suavity he had maintained when addressing her : 
“ Sit down, lady, and wait till I return—I have 
something important to say this afternoon.” He 
bowed, and Christabel sank into one of the lux- 
urious fauteuils, and pillowing her head upon 
the velvet cushions, sat for a time like one in a 
dream. Then a gilded door turned softly on its 
hinges ; she heard a footfall, and glancing round, 
saw a man standing ather side. Had he stepped 
out of one of the heavy picture frames on the 
wall, she could not have been more astonished— 
this was indeed a day of wonders! The stran- 
ger had not yet passed life’s most vigorous 
prime, and his bearing had that easy grace, 
which mingling with all phases of society seldom 
fails to give. His fine figure was set off to good 
advantage by the picturesque costume he wore— 
a kind of blouse, trimmed with velvet, girded at 
the waist with acrimson scarf, and opening 
at the chest to reveal.a bosom of finest linen ; 
a falling collar was fastened around the neck 
with a cluster of jewels, and a jaunty hat, orna- 
mented with a tuft of gay plumes, was carelessly 
set above his jetty curls. His full, Turkish 
trousers reached only to the knee, and were 
gathered beneath his long Mexican boots. 

“T see I must introduce myself,” he said, in a 
voice which sounded strangely familiar; ‘fairest 
Christabel, I am Roderigo, the Chief of the 
Mexican Brigands, that have so long infested 
these mountains; but sometimes, the better to 
carry out my purposes, I assume the character 
of a Wizard. As such I have been the terror of 
the miners—poor, superstitious fools!” and his 
laugh rang musically through the splendid cham- 
ber. “Christabel Claire,” he added, dropping 
on one knee before her; “the first time I met 
you, I thought I had never seen a more beauti- 
ful creature. I loved you then, and resolved 
that you should grace my home among the moun- 
tains. But you fancied you loved Ralph Berne— 
you were so infatuated as to promise to be his 
wife, and I made a vow that you should be mine. 
In my Wizard’s dress, I warned you against him, 
but in vain. Then I grew desperate. I sum- 
moned one of my band to my aid, and snatched 


‘you from your lover.” 


He paused, but Christabel made no reply, and 
he went on: “Iam here, at your feet—Chris- 
tabel, does your heart give no response to love 
like mine? I can weave diamonds in your 
dark hair, and robe you like a queen, and pro- 
vide you a luxurious home, while Berne is only 
a poor miner. What say you?” 

“TI want no brighter lot than Ralph Berne 

offers me! I would not bea brigand’s wife if he 
could heap all the wealth of California upon m-! 
Let me go back — O, let me go back % 
Ralph!” 
“Scorn the brigand if you will,” replied her 
companion, and he sprang to his feet, his whole 
frame dilating with rage; ‘“ but listen to a dis- 
elosure I have to make. Christabel Claire, your 
father is inmy power. He came to this El-Do- 
rado to build up a fallen fortune. He amassed 
a handsome sum in the mines, and then took to 
gaming, in the vain hope that he could count his 
fortune by millions rather than thousands. He 
and I have played with desperate stakes; I have 
won all his property, and he is still my debtor. 
Now he is thoroughly disgusted with the vicissi- 
tudes of the card-table ; he longs to shake off the 
thraldom of the bad habit, which has been like 
an incubus upon his energies, but my iron grasp 
ison him. Marry me, and I will refund the 
money I have won from him, and he shall go 
back to your invalid mother, your helpless 
brothers and sisters, a rich man. Refuse, and 
he stays here to his dying day, a brigand.” 

For a moment Christabel stood speechless with 
terror. Then she sank down before him, and 
gasped: “Is there no other way to avert such a 
doom from my poor father and the dear ones at 
home ?” 

“None! 1am firm as the rocks of the Sierra 
Nevada, J giye you half an hour to decide the 
question.” 

With these words he left the room, and Chris- 
tabel gave herself tp to the harrowing thoughts 
which came crowding thick and fast upon her. 
That half hour—what an age of agony was 
compressed into its fleeting moments! She wept, 
she prayed, she wrestled with love andduty. All 
the sweet dreams which had been linked with 
her affection for Ralph Berne, came back to her 
with startling vividness, and her soul shrank 
from a sacrifice that would bind her forever to 
another. When the time of probation had ex- 
pired, and she heard the brigand’s step in the 
corridor, she had decided to tell him she could 

never be his. The door opened — Roderigo 
walked in, followed hy her father. The girl’s 
heart seemed to stand still, as she looked upon 
poor Claire, Suffering had done the work of 
years; his eye burned with an unnatural lustre, 
his hair was thickly sprinkled with silver, his 
onco fine form was wasted to a mere shadow of 





“What think you of the Wizard’s den?” he 
asked, as Christabel’s eyes wandered gbout the 
place. 

“J—J—do not like it,”” gasped the girl; “the 
air oppresses me ; take me away, I implore you.” 

“Never did lips like yours, ask anything 1¢a- 
sonable in vain,” replied her companion ; “ there 
are rooms in wy house better suited to a lady’s 
taste—come.tia- 

Mechanics", 





the girl followed him, and to 


a suits of rooms, all apening into each other, 
and furnished in a style of regal magnificence. 





Tho rich carpets into which tho feet sank as if 
they had been velvet; cauches that invited to 
repase ; rare paintings and many a marble form 
| rising in still, white beauty hero and there ; 

cloags of Tyrian drapery at the windows, which 
| gay e the light a soft and mellow hue as it stole 


her utter #stonishment, found herself in one of | 


its farmer symmetry—at forty-five, Henri Claire 
was an old man. Christabel thought of the pale 
mother anxiously awaiting his return to the 
ranche on the Sacramento; of the bright-eyed 
children who would be worse than orphaned if 
she did not save him, and a sudden revulsion of 
feeling swept over her. She sprang to him, she 
wound her white arms about his neck, and mur- 
thtred between her sobs : 
“ Father, father, I will save you!” 
| The poor man bowed his head in penitence 
and shame. 

“ God bless you, my darling Christabel,” he 
said hoarsely, ‘and forgive me for the blight I 
have brought upon you! If it were not for your 
mother and the children, I would not accept this 
sacrifice. I have been weak—I have yielded to 
temptation, but if it will be any comfort to you 
in your wretchedness to know I have resolved to 








in; mimic fountains murmuring dreamily—~all | 
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live a purer life, that consolation shall be yours, 
Aguin [ say, Got bless yor—Farewell.” He 
drew het to his: In a convulsive embrace, wildly 
hissed her white forehead, and tore himself 
away. 

Time went on, and at midnight the Brigand 
Chief led Christabel into the stately room, where 
a Mexican priest was waiting to solemnize their 
marriage. The apartment was one blaze of 
light; music from an unseen orchestra care iff 
sweet gushes to the eat; Roderigo was splen- 
didly attired, and Christabel’s wedding robe and 
jewels were worth an earl’s ransom. But the 
beautiful bride thought of Ralph Berne and the 
rude altar by the Sacramento, and wept in bit: 
terness of soul. The rites were about to begiv, 
when a heavy tramp was heard along the corri- 
dor; the door was flung wide open, and young 
Berne and a score of eager followers pressed in, 
With one bound Ralph reached Christabel’s side, 
and gathering her in his arms, murmured : 

“Did I not say I would rescue my bride in 
spite of a thonsand Wizards !” 

Then came a desperate conflict, and in the 
gray dawn of the morning, Roderigo, the Brig- 
and Chief, lay stark and stiff in that mystic 
room, the Wizard's den. His growing avarice 
and tyranny had rendered his band matinots, 
and one whom he had deemed a trusty ally, had 
betrayed him to the wronged miner, and led the 
way to his hiding-place. The band was broken 
up; men who had feared his magie power, 
laughed at their credulity, and nobody was found 
to weep over his hastily dug grave. 

A week later Ralph Berne and his fair Chris- 
tabel were married amid the rejoicings of their 
friends ; Ralph was most successful in his toils 
among the mines, and is now a wealthy and _re- 
spected citizen of the old Bay State; and some- 
times when his two children sit beside him in 
the glow of the winter fire, he tells them the 
story of his adventures with the Wizard of the 
Sierra Nevada. 








Our Curious Department, 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 


Omens and Death Tokens. 

Omens coustitute the poetry of history. They cause 
the series of events, which they are supposed to declare, 
to flow into special unity; and the political catastrophe 
seems to be produced, not by prudence or by folly, but 
by the superintending destiny. The numerous tokens of 
the death of Henry IV. are finely tragical. Mary of 
Medicis, in her dream, saw the brilliant gems of her 
erown change into pearls, the symbol of tears and mourn- 
ing. An owl hooted until sunrise at the window of the 
chamber to which the king and queen retired at St. Denis, 
on the night preceding her coronation. During the cere- 
mony, it was observed with dread that the dark portals 
leading to the royal sepulchres beneath the choir were 
gaping and expanded The flame of the consecrated 
taper held by the queen, was suddenly extinguished, and 
twice her crown fell nearly to the ground. The prognor- 
tications of the misfortunes of the Stuarts have equally 
a character of solemn grandeur and we are reminded of 
the portents of Rome, when we read how the sudden 
tempest rent the royal standard on the tower of London. 
Charles, yielding to his destiny, was obstinate in the signs 
of evil death. He refused to be clad in the garments of 
Edward the Confessor, in which all his predecessors had 
been arrayed; and said he would be attired in white 
satin. Strongly did the Earl of Pembroke attempt to P 
dissuade him, for the prophecy of the misfortunes of ** the 
white king” had long been current; but his entreaties 
were in vain, and Charles was crowned, invested with the 
raiment which indicated his misfortunes. 





. 





Costly Handkerchiefs, 

The young Countess Marie Dorethee de Castaline has 
just been united to Prince Frederick de Radzivil, a Prus- 
sian officer. Portions of the lady’s wedding equipment 
have been exposed in Paris. In this collection there were 
& number of costly handkerchiefs; so beautiful are they 
that one would think they had escaped from the slender 
weavings of fairies, aud not from the mortal hands of 
sewing women. I counted in the window where they 
were displayed no less than sixty handkerchiefs, costing 
from two to three hundred dollars each. On some of 
them the embroidering of the arms of the houses Caste- 
line ond Radzivil were interwoven and surmounted 
by the crown of the prince; all this was in pure gold. 
The threads were metallic, malleable, pure, and so ar- 
ranged as not todim in washing. There were seven cash- 
mere shawls, of seven different colors, one was of white, 
embroidered with gold and turquoise. 





Recipe for Renewing the Skin, 

There is acertain bean which grows in the East Indies, 
the outer pod of which has a quality very much prized by 
the women of those countries. On the lessening of 
their beauty of complexion, by sunburn or by the erup- 
tion of any disease, they gather this nut, take the rind 
or pod, and rub it well upon the face. The juice is first 
very corrosive, and the flesh swells and inflames under it, 
and then turns black, The patient is at this time a hor- 
rible object, and the universal custom is a most studious 
concealment till the process is past. In about two weeks, 
however, the old skin peels off, and the renewed one 
makes its appearance—as rosy, a8 delicate, and as fair as 
that of aninfant. At the cost of five days of suffering 
and fifteen days of secret concealment from all mortal 
sight, the precious boon of a ‘‘ bran new skin” ean thus 
be secured to fading beauty. 





Ancient Turquoise Mine in New Mexico. 

A late number of the American Journal of Science 
contains an «*count by William P. Blake of an ancient 
excavation in New Mexico, made by the aborigines in 
search of a stone which they call ** Uhalehihuiti.” This 
excavation is about 300 feet wide, and 200 deep, and is 
20 miles from Santa Fe. It is shown to be very encient 
by a thick growth of pine trees in the bottom of the pit, 
and by numerous fregments of Indian pottery. The 
stone is green and bluish green, and is identical with 
turquoise in its composition. The Indians still set the 
most extravagant value upon beads and trinketa made 
of it, and obtain small quantities from thin seams in the 
vicinity of the great pit 
Montezuma to Cortez, for the Spanish sovereign, con- 
sisted of four chalchihuitl stones, they being more highly 
prized than gold. 
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Geological Phenomenon. 

The Ohio River is gradually destroying the soil on 
It first worked off 
several acres of bottom land up toa steep bank. It hee 
now commenced wearing off the hank and encroaching 
* gix blocks 
containing twelve city lotsa, that originally fronted on 
Fifth Street, are now washed by the river, which is taking 


which Portsmouth, Ohio, is situated 


upon the streets of the city. A writer sayr 





them off at the rate of a foot per day. It is a common 
| thing to see a dozen square yards drop off at once.” One 
| street, Fifth, isannihilatet, and the river is advancing 


towards Fourth Street Some large maoufactcries and 
the depot buildings are in danger of being wept off in a 
At the present of progress in four 


of the river will be where the depot 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LINES FOR LIZZIE’S ALBUM. 


BY W. PRLIX TIMBER. 

Sweet, artless maid! thy sparkling eye— 
Whence all the darts of Cupid fly; 
Where all the silvery moonbeams seem 
To nestle in a twilight dream, 
Hath wove around my heart a epell 
No living tongue can ever tell. 

But I shall sing to every flower 
The rapture of that blissfal hour, 
When thy sweet spirit flew to me 
Like a soft strain from ‘* memory’s sea ;” 
I'd loved in childhood’s ruby morn, 
B’er Passion had revealed his thorn, 
And poured within my melting soul, 
A stream of rapture, that shall roll 
Through flowery fields and vine-clad hills, 
Chiming its joy in all the rills; 
By day, reflect yon glorious blue; 
By night, the stars that wander through, 
And glow in life’s tempestuous stream, 
A holy, bright, and glorious beam ; 
In which I'd guide my light canoe, 
And pray that Heaven may smile on you, 
Till nearer, clearer, comes the toll 
Of the dark bell, whose solemn roll 
Flings a bleak shadow o’er my soul; 
Ever and onward, till that sea, 
Still unexplored, shall chime to me 
Its unrecorded melody. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FLOWERS IN THE WINDOW. 


BY RACHEL MOORE. 








For the first time since its completion, Harry 
Walden and his new male bride went over their 
new house together, one lovely morning early in 
June. And acharming little new house it was— 
with the brightest, neatest, best arranged kitchen 
a young housekeeper like Amy could ask; with 
the cosiest sitting-room, the prettiest and most 
tasteful parlor, the airiest and pleasantest of 
sleeping-apartments. 

And when they had been all over the house 
together, they came back once more to the neat, 
cool, airy sitting room, with its pretty carpet of 
green and oak, its pure, light-painted walls hung» 
here and there with beautiful engravings ; its 
simple cottage furniture, where Amy’s pleased 
glance fell upon pretty cane chairs of her own 
favorite pattern, a beautiful little escritoire for 
her books and papers, her tiny work-table stand- 
ing between the windows, and the low sewing 
chair for her own especial use, drawn up beside 


it; and then her smiling eyes turned to the win- 


dows themselves, which were open, with their 
snowy linen shades half raised, and letting in 
the soft June sunlight, and the lovely June air, 
fragrant with the odor of flowers in the window. 

Harry’s hand—the careful hand of a young 
and loving husband—had had the arrangement 
of everything in and about this pretty little 
household ; and with a happy heart, he watched 
his wife’s pleased eyes glancing so bright, so satis- 
fied, from one thing to another about her. 

“You like it all, Amy?” he said, with o 
smile. 

“Like it? O, yes, Harry! How pretty, how 
tasteful everything is! this room that I shall sit 
in has everything so convenient and pleasant— 
and the flowers in the window! how beautiful 
they are! and so fragrant—so full of bloom !” 

Smiling, he led her to the windows to inhale 
their perfume. 

“ Yes—I knew your love of flowers ; and Ihad 
so much pleasure in arranging them! They 
make the room so pleasant, do they not ?” 

“Yes, pleasant and homelike. Ah, how deli- 
cious!” smiled the young wife, lingering to 
breathe their odors again and again. 

“And not only are they pleasant to us, Amy, 
but the sight of flowers blooming in a window is 
sweet to many and many a passer-by who sees 
such things rarely. I thought of it while I was 
putting them there.” 

‘Tenderly Amy kissed the kind hand that held 
her own. “Dear Harry,” she said, lovingly, 
“ you think of every one!” 

“And I thought, Amy,” he went on, “ that 
whenever, as you sit in this room, you see little 
children, or poor people such as may often pass, 
going by and looking up at the flowers in the 
window, you could cut off for them some of the 
blossoms they may covet. So that perhaps our 
flowers may make some other hearts as happy as 
ours.” 

Treasuring in her loving heart the words of 
her kind and thoughtful husband, Amy turned 
with him at last from the window. She remem- 
bered them the next day, when Harry was gone 
away for the day, and she came into the sitting- 
room to water her plants. Standing behind their 
blossoming screen, she showered the bright drops 
upon them till their leaves hung wet and glisten- 
ing ; and while she watched the colored rays of 
light glancing through the dripping water, a 
party of merry school children came running 
gaily by. 

“« What pretty flowers!” said one of them—a 
gay little girl of ten, who made Amy think of 
her favorite little sister Sarah, whom she had left 
behind when she came from the country. 

And the children half-stopped, looking partly 
at the flowers, and partly at Amy’s pretty face 
behind their thick-clustering leaves. Smilingly, 
Amy clipped off a knot of gay blossoms and 
scattered them suddenly among the childish 
group. There was an eager scrambling, a mer- 
ry laugh, in which Amy’s was not the least merry 
or sweet—a chorus of thanks, and the children 
with their fragrant treasures divided among them 
ran on to school. Later a little pale, ragged boy 
came by selling matches. 

“‘Matches—matches! buy some matches, 
please, ma’am?” he cried, looking at Amy 
through the window where she sat sewing. 

Amy’s purse came out—a tiny piece of silver 
was drawn from it, and she placed it on the sill 
outside, while the boy drew from his basket half- 
a dozen bundles of his wares, and passed them 
up toher. As he took the silver and put it in 
his pocket, a little knot of roses and heliotropes 
fell into his basket. 

“For me, ma’am ?”’ he said, looking up won- 
deringly. 

“ Yes,” was Amy’s pleasant answer; and the 





surprised look, the smile, and the grateful “ thank 
you, ma’am,” did her very heart good. 

And after this, many a little cluster of blos- 
soins was bestowed by Amy’s kindly fingers ; 
now ona lame child who came limping by on 
crutches; now on a poor woman, going along 
with her baby, that crowed ond clapped its little 
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pale hands at the sight of the b g 

and again, when a wan-looking milliner’s gitl, 
half-pausing at the window, looked with longing 
eyes at the flowers upon the sill. Flowers that 
she never hoped to raise in the dreary back attic 
where she lodged ; that she never beheld, in the 
half twilight of the sunless, silent work-room, 
where day after day, she was drudging her life 
away for a mean pittance to buy her scanty por- 
tion of daily bread. 

The poor little milliner carried her precious 
flowers with her as she went to her day’s labor, 
and dreamed over them all day long of green 
country lanes, and broad blue skies, and free 
sunshine that she might only see in dreams— 
and the baby played with its nosegay, with the 
delight with which a petted child of fortune would 
have welcomed its gilded and costly toys; the 
little lame child forgot that he was lame, while 
sitting down on a doorstone, he leaned his head 
upon his hand, and with curious eyes studied the 
mysteries of every silken leaf and bud, thinking 
how wonderful they were, and remembering 
something he had heard of a kind hand that 
made flowers alike for poor and rich. 

And thus, while Amy scattered flowers, sho 
was also sowing seed. Among her childish “ pen- 
sioners,” as Amy half-playfully, half-affection- 
ately called them, there was one who passed her 
window nearly every day; a pretty, delicate, 
almost frail-looking child of some eleven or 
twelve ycars of age ; a child for whose daily ap- 
proach Amy gradually found herself watching 
with interest. She was poorly, plainly dressed, 
yet neat and tidy-looking; the faded hues and 
worn texture of her garments being only equalled 
by their fresh and cleanly look. 

Every day she came by the window; and 
every day she received from Amy’s gentle fin- 
gers, a knot of fragrant blossoms. 

Amy only smiled as she gave them ; and this 
smile, with the little girl’s grateful look, and low. 
spoken, earnest thanks, were all that passed be- 
tween them on these occasions. There was not 
a day in which this child failed to pass the win- 
dows, not one day, letthe sun shine, or the rain 
fall, she came regularly, and never failed to re- 
ceive her accustomed gift of flowers. 

Amy often mentioned this child in her evening 
talks with Harry; so that he came at last to 
make a point of asking each evening, if she had 
been during the day to receive her flowers. 

“Do you not know her name, Amy ?” he ask- 
ed thoughtfully, once. 

No, Amy did not. “It is odd—but I never 
thought of asking her,” she said. “I suppose it 
is because there are so many others who come in 
the same way, and I should never think of ask- 
ing their names, so many, youknow. But I 
mean to ask her to-morrow, Harry. Perhaps we 
my~t be of use to her, or to the family if they 

help.” 

sce Ip morning saw the pale little girl com- 
ing along earlier than usual—paler than ever 
before, and her large, blue eyes heavy and dim 
with tears. Harry had not yet gone away, Amy 
was sewing a button on his sleeve as he sat by 
her at the work-table, and neither of them knew 
the child was so near, till the door-bell rang, and 
Amy answering its summons, beheld the little 
girl standing there. 

“Why, poor child! what is the matter?” she 
said, kindly, taking one of the tiny hands in her 
own and drawing her into the passage-way— 
“what is the matter ?” 

The child’s face flushed painfully, and Amy’s 
tender words brought a burst of sorrowful tears. 

“O, ma’am, he’s dead !” 

“ My dear little girl—who is dead ?” 

“OQ, ma’am, my brother—my dear brother 
Charley! him that the flowers were always for! 
O, he loved them so much—and he wont need 
them any more now !” 

The tears were streaming over the child’s face 
like rain; and Amy’s own eyes were overflowing 
as she lifted them to those of her husband, who 
had come out to the door. 

“O, Harry—Harry !” she said, tremulously— 
“ Harry, hear her!” 

“My dear,” he said, gently, “bring her in.” 
And each holding a hand of the child, they led her 
into the sitting-room. 

There, with the rapid tears rendering her words 
broken and painful, she told the simple story 
over, that needed so little time to tell. It was 
her brother Charley, who had been sick for so 
long, and had died this morning; and she had 
come to let the lady who had been so kind to 
him know about it. 

“My child,” said Harry, gently, “where do 
you live ? we will go home with you.” 

And soon the husband and wife were on their 
way to the dwelling of the child. It was not far 
distant; they had only the length of a few streets 
to walk, and in an humble tenement, the home 
of respectable and honest poverty, they found 
what they were seeking. A plainly, poorly-fur- 
nished, yet clean and tidy room, with a pale, sor- 
row-bowed woman weeping hy the hearth for the 
treasure she had lost ; and lying upon a narrow 
couch in the corner, that ere long he would ex- 
change for one narrower yet, the rigid form of the 
young man—the child’s dead brother—the wid- 
ow’s only son. 

The sheet that covered him was folded aside 
discovering a pale and wasted, but beautiful and 
serene face, bearing the traces of a long illness, 
patiently borne ; the heavy, gold-fringed lids were 
closed calmly over the full eyes—the fair hair 
smoothed away from the pleasant brow that seem- 
ed yet to wear the smile it had known in life. 
It was already arranged for its last resting-place. 
The thin, white hands, were crossed upon the 
breast, and one of them held a little bunch of 
faded flowers—Amy’s flowers. Their perfume 
lingered yet around the dead. He had died with 
them in his hand, asking that they might go with 
him to his grave—with the blessing of the dying 
breathing over the last of THE FLOWERS IN THE 
WINDOW. 
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and well built form, and easy and graceful car- 
riage, he had that in his countenance and pres- 
ence which commanded the respect and won the 
attachment of men. His forehead was of un- 
usual expansion and height, his brows finely 
arched, his raven hair disposed with the most 
natural grace, his nose of auqiline contour, his 
lips thin, his chin pointed, his eyes large, dark 
and brilliant, and his complexion of a clear, 
southern cast. His bearing at the time of the 
trial was frank, and courteous to all, but firm and 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AmatzvR.—We have seen very good old paintings exe- 
cuted by candle light—but except in cases of necessity 
we would not recommend the practice of painting by 
artificial light. 

JouRNEYMAN, Lowell, Mass.—To determine the value he 
rough diamond of ‘an; y given number of carats, t 
rule is, to double the. weight in carats and mul ply 
the square by 9.50. By this rule the value of a 
mond of two carats would be 152 dollars 

Travatier.—Our np ag is that in Vienna, on pre- 
eves | your passport to roper authorities, you 
are obliged to state the age duration of your stay, 
and that you cannot prolong it without special au- 
thority from the chief of the police 

AMATEUR Garpanzr, Dorchester, Mass.—In setting out 

grafted part 
irface of the ground. 
There is no exception to this rale that we are aware. 
Manure them lightly. Both standard and dwarf pear 
trees require it. 

@. C.—An cotitse of h ‘ical study has 
been recommended as one way of reducing superfiuous 
flesh. We never knew a fat man who was addicted to 
oto and differential calcula. 

C. C.—As we have heretofore remarked, the portion of 
sleep varies considerably in differ- 
of this in his biograph nt? io stated that be slape 
t aR it sta’ the 
only three hours in The four-and-twenty—** li 
three times as long as one thet, lived | no rd ‘ad Buc 
cases are very It is ne 
body or mind. 

A. G--Plants ing near the sea have a large propor- 
tion of soda in their composition, whilst fs of Salsa, Ba 
inland contain potash. Various species of Salso! 

imocnemum, and Koehia, yield soda for 
commercial purposes. 
po re are two kinds of mummies. One kind 
dried by the heat of the sun. These 
are found in the sands of Libya. The other kind, con 
iting of bodies embalmed, after the Egyptian 





‘time necessary 








ig 
ner, are found A the catacombs 
Bratisr. Figen last lottery ipa took place in England, 
vel 


yy government, many 

uable collections or art, 53 Ay different ‘Duildings, in- 

cluding the British Museum, was disposed of in this 
manner. 

** Fiipustige.”’—Drake commenced his voyage round the 
world November, 1577, and returned in the same month 
of the year 1680. 

InvaLip.—It is the opinion of many physicians that the 
warm bath has nota relaxing influence, but, on the 
peices an invigorating one; and that the use of it - 

deb bility is generally found very advantageous 





FELICE ORSINI. 

The execution of two of the three conspirators 
who were sentenced to die the death of parricides 
for the recent attempt to assassinate the French 
emperor, took place at Paris on the 13th of 
March. The sentence of the third, Rudio, was 
commuted by the emperor to penal servitude for 
life. Of the two who suffered death by the guil- 
lotine, Pierri appears to have been a person of 
ordinary character, and hat of a blusterer 
as well as enthusiast. Nog so the other, Felice 
Orsini. It is very evidefit from all that appears, 
that he was a most extraordinary man, and one 
whose death a tyrant would strongly desire. By 
his execution, Louis Napoleon has got rid of a 
powerful and dangerous enemy to his throne, 
and so far forth, he wile ao egg he 
security now that Ox mm mere. No one 
can blame the emperor for not sparing the life of 
Orsini, for that life was justly forfeited to the 
violated laws of France. An act of wholesale 
murder had been committed, by which the lives 
of fourteen persons were destroyed, and a great 
many others endangered, and no considerations 
whatever would allow the sentence of the law to 
be waived in favor of the chief assassin. 

There is something truly horrible in the idea 
that so many lives should have been recklessly 
exposed in the attempt to reach a single man. 
To a political fanatic even, this idea would be 
revolting, and accordingly we find Orsini treat- 
ing it as only dary to the predominati 
purpose of his soul, the destruction of the em- 
peror. He declared upon this point: “I am 
sorely grieved at all which happened in the Rue 
Lepelletier ; I did all I could to avoid it, for I 
tried a long time to find the emperor alone, and 
make only two victims—him and myself—but I 
could not succeed.” It is perfectly evident that 
his mind was wrought up to the fixed deter- 
mination to sacrifice himself in the attempt to 
destroy the enemy of his country’s liberty ; and 
in consequence, we find him upon his trial, en- 
tirely reckless of legal protection, freely admit- 
ting his act, and after conviction, merely using 
the right of appeal to the higher court, for the 
purpose of gaining time to arrange his earthly 
affairs. Could he have saved his forfeited life 
by licating the emperor’s cl y, he 
would not have asked that clemency; and had 
life been offered him upon the sole condition 
of his abandoning the pursuit of Louis Napo- 
leon, he would have refused the offer. As little 
likely was Napoleon to spare as Orsini to ask it. 
They stood like stern foemen in the death-grap- 
ple; neither asking nor giving quarters. It was 
the fate of Orsini to be overcome, and he sub- 
mitted to it without a murmur. 

This extraordinary man was thoroughly wed- 
ded to the cause of Italian liberty, to the exclu- 
sion of everything else. His father was a leader 
in the insurrection against the Papal government, 
in the year 1831, with Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
elder brother of Louis Napoleon, and the present 
emperor of France for his coadjutors. It was then 
that these two brothers of the Bonaparte family 
became sworn members of the Carbonari, a se- 
cret league devoted to the liberation of Italy. 
The younger Orsini took upon himself the same 
vows as Louis Napoleon, and struggledfaithfully 
to accomplish the purpose of the Carbonari, 
down to the day of his death. He was active 
with Mazzini and others in 1849, in the revolution 
set on footin Italy, to abridge the temporal power 
of the pope, which revolution was quenched in 
blood by the French army of Louis Napoleon. 
A few years ago, Orsini was privately married 
to an Italian lady, and their union was blessed 
with two children. But the cause of his country 
would not permit his enjoyment of the pleasures 
of home, and about three years ago he separated 
from his wife and family, saying: ‘‘I have the 
deliverance of Italy before me; to that I must 
consecrate all my energies, and my fate is to die 
on the scaffold !”” 

The personal appearance of Orsini was sin- 
gular and striking. Of medium height, firm 














self-p i. After his conviction, which he 
heard with composure, he remarked to his coun- 
sel: “I do not die for nothing; I have shown 
all Europe by what a thread hangs Louis Napo- 
leon; I have shaken the English alliance; I 
have made the word /taly a worse threat to them 
than ever; and I have, above all, forced the 
emperor from his equilibrium ; this is worth one 
man’s life—a man’s life is so small a thing!” 
Although a sincere Christian and a devout 
Catholic, he declined to receive absolution at the 
expense of repudiating his act of sacrifice for his 
country, saying: “I cannot repent of what I 
have done.” He therefore died in cont y to 
the church, and without receiving the last 
sacrament. 

He met his death with a calmness and forti- 
tude that showed a firm and self-reliant soul, fully 

ious of the itude of its course, and un- 
shaken by a singleapprehension. To his fellow- 
conspirator, Pierri, who struggled vainly to dis- 
guise the perturbation of his mind, he said, in 
his last moments: “Be calm, be calm, my 
friend.” And he died with a prayer for Italy upon 
his lips. “ Vive (’Ztalie!’”’ were his last words, to 
which an hundred thousand Frenchmen spon- 
taneously responded, with a deeply-uttered, 
“ Vive la Republique !”’ 

Thus died Felice Orsini, whose ardent soul 
was so inflamed with love of liberty, that he saw 
no right but freedom for his country, no wrong 
that would remove the oppressor. His death has 
taken a powerful foe from the path of Louis Na- 
poleon, but it has added ten-fold strength to the 
opposition which surrounds him. Orsini wrote 
an address to the emperor during the pendency 
of his trial, which, by a singular fatality, the 
latter has suffered to meet the public eye. 
In that address he exhorts the emperor “to re- 
store to Italy her independence, if he would not 
see his own tranquillity and that of Europe vain 
illusions.” This address of Orsini will be the 
key-note to future strife; his manly death the 
inspiration; and the thrones of Austria and 
France the prey devoted to destruction. 











FAMOUS HORSE-TAMERS. 

“There were great men before Agamemnon.” 
Though our countryman, Mr. Rarey, seems to 
have brought horse-taming to the perfection of 
an art, which may be learned by any one, like 
the rules of arithmetic, and therefore deservedly 
takes high and honorable rank among the bene- 
factors of mankind, still we must not forget that 
at various times there have appeared individuals,; 
gifted with peculiar faculties for fascinating and! 
subduing the wildest horses. There was Jerry 
Sullivan, the “ Whisperor,” well known for years 
at Ascot and Newmarket, and of the Curragh of 
Kildare, Ireland. Of the same class was 

—“ Calhir na Cappul, the handiest thief of them all 
Who had but te whisper a word, and your horse wo! 


trot out of his stall. 
ee kh... was not he ee his stable; though you and 


Anata divi a Tbied in hi Mis pod paddock, if Calhir got hould of his 


Sullivan was often employed to tame or charm 
race-horses, and in subduing animals that were 
dangerous to their grooms, or would fly the 
track whenever brought upon the course. He 
made a great mystery of his process, and the 
vulgar considered him a conjurer. He died 
without revealing his mysterious art. His son, 
who succeeded him as a horse-tamer, was not as 
successful as his father, either because he did not 
know his whole secret, or lacked the qualities 
essential to its application. 

There was a famous Yorkshire horse-tamer, 
nicknamed the “Jumper,” who performed quite 
as extraordinary feats as Sullivan, the Irishman. 
Another Irishman, O’Hara, was so successful, 
that he might be said to have inherited the gifts 
of the “ Whisperer.” When he was in his cups, 
for he would drink, efforts were made to extort 
his secret, but he was too cunning, and gave 
contradictory statements. Once he said he tamed 
horses by biting them severely, either on the ear 
or on the lip. 

Besides these really noted persons, we find 
other horse-tamers who acquired notoriety by 
empirical practices. A dozen years ago there 
was a trainer who speculated in buying and 
breaking incorrigible horses. In a few days he 
sold them, perfectly subdued, and made large 
profits in the business. The secret of this jockey 
was finally discovered. It consisied simply in 
employing aloaded whip, with which he beat the 
animal on the back of his head till he gave up 
his tricks. This rough handling was followed 
by very gentle treatment, which succeeded in 
humanizing the subject. Other tamers have 
used narcotics, blood-letting, starvation, or, as is 
practised sometimes in Germany, suspension ; 
but these methods only produce temporary ef- 
fects, injure the health of the horse, and must be 

probated by every h person. Mr. Rarey, 
and those to whom his secret has been imparted, 
declare that no cruelty, and no drugs are em- 
ployed in his system—that it is a rational and 
demonstrable one, and moreover, can be used 
successfully by any one. If so, itis a valuable 
addition to the useful arts. 

Mr. Rarey’s system is particularly applicable 
to breaking colts, and as such, will be a very 
important acquisition in this country, where the 
manner of breaking colts in general use is both 
absurd and cruel. They are allowed, in most 
cases, to attain their growth in wild freedom, and 
then all at once are bitted, bridled and saddled, 
and put in harness. Of course they exhibit im- 
patience, alarm and restlessness. Then they are 
cruelly flogged until they are mastered. Now 
one of two things ensues—either the horse’s 
spirit is broken, or, if high spirited, he regards 
man as his enemy, and though momentarily 
cowed by the lash, never suffers an after oppor- 








tunity of revenge to escape him unimproved. 
Hence the great number of accidents constantly 
occurring in riding and driving. Few horses 
are naturally vicious ; the vast majority are made 
so by cruel treatment. Any method will be a 
welcome one, which secures their good will and 
obedience together. Now Mr. Rarey asserts, and 
is borne out by those in the secret, that there is 
no danger either to man or animal. In some 
mysterious way he appeals to the good feelings 
of this most generous of animals, and those once 
engaged, his triumph is secure. 





. AN ANGLO-FRENCH TUNNEL, 

The Anglo-French alliance seems to be in 
rather bad odor just now—symptomatic of dis- 
solution. The wrath of France that England 
should harbor Italian conspirators, and the ire of 
the English people that Louis Napoleon should 
assume to interfere with their domestic institu- 
tions, are making the waters of the Straits of 
Dover pretty hot, about this time. What will be 
the upshot of the matter no man can tell. But 
if the flames of anger should be appeased, and 
the two nations again cooled down to the tem- 
perature of friendly intercourse, it is proposed by 
the scientific men of England to unite the two 
countries by a floating tunnel, submerged beneath 
the waters of the Straits of Dover. The sub- 
ject of a permanent and practical connection be- 
tween England and France has received much 
attention of late years. At one time a monster 
viaduct, to be built above the water, has been 
proposed, and at another, a tunnel, to be exca- 
vated below the bottom. More recently, however, 
a floating tunnel has been proposed, to lie be- 
neath the level of the sea, and yet to be sustained 
by its own buoyancy. Through this tunnel a 
railway is to be laid, for the transportation of 
passengers and freight. 

The tunnel proposed, is a hollow iron tube, of 
eighteen feet diameter, with walls of an average 
thickness of six inches. The cellular construc- 
tion of the tube is contemplated with a view of 
securing greater strength, without a sacrifice of 
buoyancy ; and it is estimated that this tube will 
sustain itself in the water, at such depths as it 
may be placed in order to avoid obstructing 
navigation, the tendency to rise to the surface 
being counteracted by iron bands connected 
with weights at the bottom of the Straits. These 
bands and weights will also serve to retain the 
tube in its direction and p The tube is 
to be constructed in one thousand lengths, se- 
curely fitting into each other, and made water- 
tight at the joints. Large funnels or spiracles 
are to extend from the tube, above the surface of 
the sea, through the whole length thercof, to the 
number of three hundred inall, for the admis- 
sion of light and air. These funnels are to rise 
high enough to prevent the admission of water at 
the greatest height of the waves, and are to be 
stayed in their places by shrouds reaching from 
the top to weights at the bottom of the sea. The 
total expense of this naval structure is estimated 
at ‘gx mijlion pounds sterling, which is a very 
moderate sum when compared with the estimated 
cost of @ viaduct, or an excavated tunnel below 
the bottom; that of the viaduct being ninety 
million pounds, and the subterranean tunnel forty 
millions. On the score of practicability, neither, 
to our view, has much merit over the other, for 
we think old Neptune will be apt to make sad 
work with either viaduct or floating tunnel, when 
he gets into his tantrums; and as to digging a 
tunnel beneath the bed of the sea, John Bull 
will be apt to look at four hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars a good while before he will 
invest that slightly enormous sum in such a 
speculation. 








A wosLe Nove ist.—Lord William Lenox, 
Mrs. Wood’s, the singer’s, first husband, perpe- 
trated a novel once upon a time, in which the 
following passage occurred : ‘‘ The maiden wept ; 
and I said, ‘Why weepest thou, maiden?” She 
answered not, neither did she speak, but sobbed 
exceedingly ; and I again said, ‘Maiden, why 
weepest thou?’ Still she continued; and the 
third time I raised my voice and said, ‘ Maiden, 
why weepest thou?’ And she answered and 
said, ‘What's that to you? Mind your own 
business !’” 





Our Money ArticLe.—Money is a part of 
capital, but only a small part, though Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton’s “Money” was said to be capi- 
tal by some, while others considered it little 
better than waste paper. If you get change for 
a ten dollar bill, you may probably have a bad 
dime among the lot ; and, as it is admitted that 
what is true of a part must be true of a whole, 
the whole of the change will be bad—a position 
which politicians may get out of as they can. 





Lance Dinner Party.—We understand 
there was a large dinner party at the Parker 
House, School Street, last week. Covers were 
laid for as many as chose to come, and the ex- 
penses of the various guests were defrayed by 
themselves. This species of entertainment is 
very popular, by the way, and occurs every day. 





Tue Fixe Arts.—The Spanish government 
has ordered a large bronze statue of Queen 
Isabel to be cast at Paris. Considering some of 
her majesty’s doings, she might furnish the brass 
herself, and yet have plenty left. 





SnHockinc Accipent.—A dear friend and 
valued correspondent writes us that he has begun 
to learn the German language ; but frightful to 
relate, the hard words knocked out the whole of 
his front teeth. 





Conscience.—A retired merchant of Hart- 
ford acknowledges the receipt of $150 by letter, 


dated and postmarked New York city. 
sent for the purpose of making restitution. 
‘Stameime. —Mankind may be divided into 
three distinct classes: Superlative honest men; 
confirmed scoundrels ; and—no men at all. 


It was 





Foreicn Inte riicence.—During the last 
month there have been some severe frosts in 
Berne, but the heat in Chili has been intense. 
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POPU LAR ELOCUTION. 

Our people are proverbially speech. 
made so by our institutions of popular 
ment, and encouraged to the effort by 
eral intelligence which prevails. Elo: 
generally an exercise of our pablic sch 
debating clubs, town meetings and « 
confirm the habit of declamation in « 
It mast have struck our readers with » 


when they reflect upon the great num! 
we find among us, and the frequent opp 
they enjoy for exercising the talent, 
this? Why is it that so few lawyors, | 
and public lecturers, really speak wi 
observe an almost universal deficiency 
natural and effective elocution, Scho 
encounter it in their scholars, and labo 
to obviate the objectionable tendency a: 
the deficiency. It would seem that so: 
example than that of the teacher is 
mind of the child, which influences hi 
public speech. 

This example continues through all 
training of the youth, and remains to 
him in after life. It is the examp) 
preacher of the gospel. This is consi 
fore the child from his earliest days of 
tion, ant pei pre the strongest, » 
upon hi 
Every ook the elocation of the minister i: 
pit is before him, to form and shape hi 
sions of public speaking ; and the ine) 





resist the training of the school, and +. 
riences of after life. How important, t 
it become that the minister of the gos; 
be a good speaker—that the indelible i: 
which he makes upon the habits of 
may be good, and not bad. This con 
is not sufficiently attended to by those 
the selection of public teachers of reli, 
cution being regarded more as a pleasin, 
to a minister's talents, than an all-pov 
ample for the unconscious imitatio: 


young. 
We have often recognized the snut" 
and twang of the conventicle, in the el 


the obnoxious habit was contracted. . 
flection has satisfied us that the influen 
pulpit on the youthful mind has pro: 
mischief, and led us to the conclusior 
importance of correct pulpit elocuti: 
sufficiently appreciated. As a matter 
ity, we have sometimes traced the early 

ttend of speakers to the same ple- 
ship, simply by the peculiarity of their 
—so marked and prominent were the « 
istics implanted in their minds by the 
whom they listened toin youth. This 
ject of great moment, and should « 
more attention from parish commits 
others upon whom devolves the selecti: 
+ isters; for unless their ministers are gc : 
ers, the children of the parish wil 
vicious habits of elocution which ean 
effaced. 








HAPPINESS, 

Is pleasure willing to keep her a. 
with thee equally in an open cow-hov- 
decorated parlor? says John Forster. 

a happy man. Dost thou behold , 
though accompanied with vulgarity, » 
placence? and baseness, though array 
gance, with disgust? Thou art a ha, 
Dost thou beho}d inferior talents with 
and superior ones without envy! T! 
happy man. While thou art diff. 
pleasure through thy social circle, and 
pleasure from it, is thy cheerfulness :. 
when thou observest Death drawing a 
taking « place among the company! 
a happy man. Dost thou pray, not be: 
dreadest curses, but because thou ho; 
ings! Thou arta happy man. Doc 
retrospect of regret cast a shade over 
pect of hope ? Thou art a happy man 
prosperity, canst thou detect the futilit, 
which may have gained thee pleasure 
fortune, canst thou triumph in the r 
those measures of wisdom to which 
may have been denied? Thou arta h 
Let the windows of thy soul, like the 
of « house, not disclose everything wit. 
the same time, admit notices of everyt! 
without. 

-_-- + 

Omuxinvs Ruies.—Property left in 
bus may be, and is usually, claimed b) 
senger sitting next the leaver. Drive 
nibuses must set the passengers do 
mud, #0 a8 not to obstruct the crossii 
hard pressed by an opposition, need n 
down at all. Omnibus windows m 
constructed that they will not let dow: 
mer, or pull up in winter. 


—_——— ¢ sew o-————— 





Sewatoniay Srimitearien.—H: 
Tallmadge says that a number of © 
United States Senators are believers 
trine of Spiritualism, and that the 5 
tory of 1660 will be greatly affected, , 
trolled by it. 
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Crry Fisaise.—A perch, four 
length, was taken from a Cochituate 
in the Traveller building, the other « 
is encouraging. A few years ago, we | 
obtained fine eels from the Jamaica I 


——-—- 





A Mitittany Prosect.—The o 
thorities of Maine are talking of havi: 
encampment of all the uniformed cor 
the State, to take place in Portland 
during the visit of the Leviathan. 





Snockisao Dernaviry —At ma: 
prayer-meetings that have been held 
pockets of worshippers have been ¢ 
professional thieves, to whom no placer 
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Tue Stasow.—The season is ver 
and from present appearances, we 
abundant crops of grain, vegetables + 
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‘oBLE Novg.ist.—Lord William Lenox, 
\Vood’s, the singer’s, first husband, perpe- 
a novel once upon a time, in which the 
ing passage occurred : “‘ The maiden wept ; 
said, ‘Why weepest thou, maiden?” She 
red not, neither did she speak, but sobbed 
dingly ; and I again said, ‘Maiden, why 
st thou’? Still she continued; and the 
time I raised my voice and said, ‘ Maiden, 
weepest thou?’ And she answered and 
‘What’s that to you? Mind your own 
oss Yr ” 
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popular, by the way, and occurs every day. 
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POPULAR ELOCUTION. 

Our people are proverbially speech-makers— 
made so by our institutions of popular govern- 
ment, and encouraged to the effort by the gen- 
eral intelligence which prevails. Elocution is 
generally an exercise of our public schools ; and 
debating clubs, town ings and » 
confirm the habit of declamation in after life. 
It must have struck our readers with surprise to’ 
observe how few good public speakers there are, 
when they reflect upon the great number which 
we find among us, and the frequent opportunities 
they enjoy for exercising the talent. Why is 
this? Why is it that so few lawyers, ministers, 
and public lecturers, really speak well? We 
observe an almost universal deficiency of easy, 
natural and effective elocution. School teachers 

ter it in their scholars, and labor in vain 
to obviate the objectionable tendency and supply 
the deficiency. It would seem that some earlier 
example than that of the teacher is before the 
mind of the child, which influences his habit of 
public speech. 

This example continues through all the school 
training of the youth, and remains to influence 
him in after life. It is the example of the 
preacher of the gospel. This is constantly be- 
fore the child from his earliest days of observa- 
tion, and makes the first, the strongest, and most 
frequently repeated impression upon his mind. 
Every week the elocution of the ministerin the pul- 
pit is before him, to form and shape his' impres- 
sions of public speaking ; and the inevitable ef- 
fect is to establish a habit of elocution which will 
resist the training of the school, and the expe- 
riences of after life. How important, then, does 
it become that the minister of the gospel should 
be a good speaker—that the indelible impression 
which he makes upon the habits of the young 
may be good, and not bad. This consideration 
is not sufficiently attended to by those who have 
the selection of public teachers of religion, elo- 
cution being regarded more as a pleasing adjunct 
to a minister’s talents, than an all-powerful ex- 
ample for the unconscious imitation of the 
young. 

We have often recognized the snuffling tone 
and twang of the conventicle, in the elocution of 
celebrated public speakers, and wondered where 
the obnoxious habit was contracted. A little re- 
flection has satisfied us that the influence of the 
pulpit on the youthful mind has produced the 
mischief, and led us to the conclusion that the 
importance of correct pulpit elocution is not 
sufficiently appreciated. As a matter of curios- 
ity, we have sometimes traced the early religious 

ttend of speakers to the same place of wor- 
ship, simply by the peculiarity of their elocution 
—so marked and prominent were the character- 
istics implanted in their minds by the preacher 
whom they listened to in youth. This is a sub- 
ject of great moment, and should command 
more attention from parish committees and 
others upon whom devolves the selection of min- 
isters; for unless their ministers are good speak- 
ers, the children of the parish will contract 
vicious habits of elocution which can never be 
effaced. 














HAPPINESS. 

Is pleasure willing to keep her assignation 
with thee equally in an open cow-house and a 
decorated parlor? says John Forster. Thou art 
a happy man. Dost thou behold goodness, 
though accompanied with vulgarity, with com- 
placence? and baseness, though arrayed in ele- 
gance, with disgust? Thou art a happy man. 
Dost thou behold inferior talents without vanity, 
and superior ones without envy? Thou art a 
happy man. While thou art diffusing gay 
pleasure through thy social circle, and receiving 
pleasure from it, is thy cheerfulness undamped 
when thou observest Death drawing a chair, and 
taking a place among the company? Thou art 
a happy man. Dost thou pray, not because thou 
dreadest curses, but because thou hopest bless- 
ings? Thouartahappy man. Does not thy 
retrospect of regret cast a shade over thy pros- 
pect of hope? Thou arta happy man. Amidst 
prosperity, canst thou detect the futility of means 
which may have gained thee pleasure {—in mis- 
fortune, canst thou triumph in the rectitude of 
those measures of wisdom to which yet success 
may have been denied? Thou arta happy man. 
Let the windows of thy soul, like the windows 
of a house, not disclose everything within ; but at 
the same time, admit notices of everything from 
without. 





Omnisus Rutes.—Property left in an omni- 
bus may be, and is usually, claimed by the pas- 
senger sitting next the leaver. Drivers of om- 
nibuses must set the passengers down in the 
mud, so as not to obstruct the crossing; but if 
hard pressed by an opposition, need not set them 
down at all. Omnibus windows must be so 
constructed that they will not let down in sum- 
mer, or pull up in winter. 





SenatroriaL Sprrituacism.—Hon. N. P. 
Tallmadge says that a number of our present 
United States Senators are believers in the doc- 
trine of Spiritualism, and that the political his- 
tory of 1860 will be greatly affected, if not con- 
trolled by it. 





Crty Fisaixe.—A perch, four inches in 
length, was taken from a Cochituate water-pipe 
in the Traveller building, the other day. This 
is encouraging. A few years ago, we frequently 
obtained fine eels from the Jamaica Pond pipes. 





A Miitary Progect.—The military an- 
thorities of Maine are talking of having a grand 
encampment of all the uniformed companies in 
the State, to take place in Portland some time 
during the visit of the Leviathan. 





Snockinc Depravity.—At many of the 
prayer-meetings that have been held, Jately, the 
pockets of worshippers have been emptied by 
professional thieves, to whom no place is sacred. 





Tue Season.—The season is very forward, 
and from present appearances, we shall have 
abundant crops of grain, vegetables and fruit. 





JOHN BULL AND THE MORMONS. 

The statement which was made a subject of 
public surmise in this country, some months ago, 
that the Mormon gang, under Brigham Young, 
intend to make an exodus from Utah to the 
British possessions on the Pacific, seems not 
to be very well relished in England. There is a 
good deal of feeling manifested there upon the 
subject, and the expressions of public sentiment 
are decidedly hostile to the project. The British 
government are not ambitious of ing this 
filthy horde of polygamists among their sub- 
jects ; and accordingly we find the London Post, 
the official paper of the government, some two 
months ago, d ing the proposed movement 
in very strong terms. Though admitting the 
utter worthlessness of the country, under the 
monopoly of the Hudson’s Bay Company, yet 
the Post infinitely prefers to see it remain as it 
is, rather than it should be the den of Mormon- 
ism, with its foul abuses. The Post asks, with 
indignation, whether England is to receive 
within her territories “a horde of armed rebels 
who have fied from that retributive justice which 
the United States, in vindication of their na- 
tional sovereignty, and for the repression of 
odious crimes, is bound to inflict.” The editor 
thinks that in such an event, England, as a 
Christian nation, would feel bound to scatter 
and disp the bers of that extraordinary 
community. 

This is all very well,on the part of Great 
Britain, and very natural ; but she must remem- 
ber that avery large portion of these Mormons 
are of British origin, having emigrated from 
England to Utah, and carried their disgusting 
doctrines and practices with them. It is there- 
fore but a commending of the poisoned chalice 
to her own lips, for Brigham Young to lead his 
piebald tribe beneath the shelter and protection 
of the British flag. We do not believe the Mor- 
mons will find much comfort there, however ; nor 
should we think they would be desirable as fron- 
tier neighbors of our citizens of Washington 
Territory, the northern part of which borders 
upon the British possessions on the Pacific. If 
our government is to have any agency in direct- 
ing where they shall locate themselves, when 
they depart from Utah, some more remote 
spot than our northern frontier will probably be 
insisted on—possibly some distant island in the 
Pacific, far away from all civilized men; or the 
southern parts of South America, Patagonia, or 
Terra del Fuego. The latter locality might, 
perhaps, cool their rampant blood, and restore 
them to the decencies of life. 














“NOW KISS ME.” 

A good and true story is told by some wag, of 
a very respectable gentleman, Judge ——, who 
was a few-years since a candidate for a certain 
county office, in acertain county in Mississippi. 
Judge —— was travelling the aforesaid county 
in order to make himself acquainted with his fel- 

w-cjtizens, as is usual with candidates before 
ne people for affice invall the Southern parts of 

© Union. Aind indeed so common has be- 

me the practice, that some sober-minded citi- 
zens have complained of being frequently 
annoyed. Among others, Judge —— visited 
Farmer B——, who seemed disposed to treat 
him with unusual civility; with all the kind- 
hearted hospitality of the Mississippi planter, he 
possessed an open, blunt cordiality, well calcu- 
lated to fascinate the visitor, and particularly 
one in search of votes. 

Farmer B—— met the judge on the door-step, 
invited him in, ete. In a few minutes, the 
comely wife and handsome daughter made their 
appearance. Introductions of course took place. 

“My wife, Judge ——.” 

The judge arose and bowed. 

“ Kiss her, judge,” continued Farmer B——. 

The judge very gracefully saluted Lady B——. 

“My daughter, Judge —.” 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

We see a rumor that Gen. Houston is to be 
governor of Arizonia territory, when organized. 

What extraordinary animal production may be 
obtained in the Isle of Wight, England? Cowes. 

Generosity of the heart is displayed in deeds of 
minor kindness; not in acts of ostentation. 

What is much worse than raining pitchforks, 
cats and dogs? Hailing cabs and omnibuses. 

Let not your politeness be too florid, but of 
that gentle kind indicating a refined nature. 

Farmers ! don’t sell your ashes, but keep every 
particle to enrich your broad acres. 

The merchants of Utica and Rochester, N. Y., 
take and pay Spanish coin at decimal rates. 

Twelve Roman cardinals have died during the 
last winter—an unusually great mortality. 

Physicians say a city life is far more conducive 
to consumption than a country one. 

The corvette Japanese, built in New York for 
the autocrat of the Russias, is a very fine vessel. 

A man threw a looking-glass out of the window, 
and brought away a bucket, at a recent fire ! 

Mayor Tieman, of New York, lately made a 
prodigious haul of gamblers and their tools. 

The sugar crop of the West Indies will be a 
very large one, this year. 

The ladies are using a perfume ealled “ kiss- 
me-quick.” It is sweet, and made’of two-lips. 

At the Boston Theatre, Bourcicault’s gorgeous 
drama, “Jessie Brown,” met with great success. 

At the Howard Athenzum, several fine old 
English comedies have been played to full houses. 

The National Theatre is well managed, and 
the Museum is as popular and attractive as ever. 

An exhibition of many fine paintings, by Brit- 
ish artists, is the attraction of the Atheneum. 

In the Boston Five Cents Savings Bank there 
are now deposited the sum of $1,101,313 13. 

The London Times says a ship-of-war built of 
British oak, in the best manner, lasts 13 years. 

At New Orleans, the duello is not yet ignored. 
Two or three hostile tings have rred 

A bill has been introduced into the Camadian 
Parliament abolishing imprisonment for debt. 

Texas has 257 miles of graded railroad, of 
which 132 are completed, and the track laid. 

A steam plough has been manufactured at 
Mobile, Ala., to be used on the prairies. 











GAMBLING IN LONDON. 

A few years ago there were clubs, at which 
fines were inflicted on any member who was not 
drunk when the sittings were closed ; whist clubs, 
where the members sat up to their kmees in the 
rejected packs of cards, curtains being drawn 
between their faces to conceal any expression of 


disappointment at a bad hand. The practice is 
said to have been introduced in gonsequence of 
Mr. Fox losing a large sum mey by the 
cards being reflected on the bright surface of 


some large steel buttons which he wore. One of 
these card clubs had a singular constitution. It 
was called “The Never-EndingyClub,” and the 
law was that no one skould’ quft’ the table until 
#elieved by the arrival Sf 9 ber; Days 


‘passed, and even nights; and thé fresh dawn be- 


held the parti carre, after a sno& or two, com- 


mencing a new game. } 





INVOLUNTARY PUNNING. 

A Scottish parson was betrayed into more 
puns than he meant to make, when.he prayed for 
the council and parliament, that they might hang 
together in these trying times. A countryman 
standing by, cried out: “Yes, with all my 
heart, and the sooner the better; it’s the prayer 
of all good people.” “ But, my friends,” said the 
parson, “I don’t mean as that fellow does, but 
I pray that they may all hang together in accord 
and concord.” “No matter what cord,” the 
fellow sung out again, “so it’s only a strong 
one.” Dr. Franklin originated that idea, when 
he said, after the signing of the Declaration of 





The judge bowed as gracefully as possibl 
and smiled most blandly. 

“Kiss her, Judge ——.” 

The judge was a little surprised, but not 
abashed, and saluted the young lady with all 
the modesty and grace which so dclicate a piece 
of gallantry would warrant. 

“Now,” said Farmer B——, “ Judge ——, 
you have kissed my daughter, suppose you now 
kiss ME!!!” 

The judge fainted. 





Poxitica, Economy.—Wind is a stationary 
agent, and in turninga mill is of great value. 
Wind is also an agent for the umbrella and hat 
makers, giving an impetus to trade by the de- 
struction of value—blowing umbrellas to tatters, 
and carrying hats off the heads sometimes into 
the river. The value which political economists 
attribute to wind may perhaps account for the 
zeal which they sometimes display in attempting 
to raise it. 





Joe Suitn’s Wipow.—The first and lawful 
wife of the Mormon prophet Smith never believed 
in the inspiration of her husband, and attempted 
to destroy the document which enjoined spiritual 
wifeism. She is now the wife of a Gentile, re- 
siding, we believe, in Iowa. 





Tue First Snow.—It is said that for the 
first time on record, snow fell in Egypt this year. 
Hopes are entertained by the fast young Egyp- 
tians that the next winter the Nile will be frozen 
over, so that they can enjoy the fun of skating. 





GovERNMENT INTERFERENCE.—The French 
government interferes with everything. It has 
published a decree, putting a stop to religious 
controversy in the newspapers in that country. 





Concunprum.—Why are two men treading 
on each other’s heels quite far enough apart? 
Because they have four feet between them—to be 
sure ! 





Mamworn Lisrary.—There are over twelve 
miles of shelving in the Library of the British 
Museum. 





Tae LeviatHan.—Captain Harrison enter- 
tains strong hopes of getting this monster vessel 
ready for sea early in July. 





Independence, to his colleagues: ‘“‘ Now we must 
all hang together, or else we shall all hang sep- 
arately.”” 





Tue Dory or Horste-Deaters.—The horse- 
dealer’s duty is to cheat everybody he can, and 
take care that all “‘ white stockings ” are blacked 
with caustic ; to warrant all knackers’ hacks as 
thoroughly sound, and express happiness at the 
chance of taking them back again, if not ap- 
proved ; to speak of every vicious animal as 
“the sweetest mare he ever saw ;” to call glan- 
ders “acold,” and live nobody knows where. 





A mopEeRN Docsperry.—An Irish magis- 
trate, havfng occasion to write the word “ usage,” 
contrived to spell it without using a single letter 
of the original word ; his improved orthography 
was yowzitch. When some remarks were made 
on similar facts, he averred that ‘nobody could 
spell with pens made from the quills of Irish 
geese. ‘ 





Questions anp Answers.—Why is dew 
seldom formed at sea? Because most people 
object to a sea-dew-sir in any shape. What has 
become of the candle, when it has been burnt * It 
has gone the way of the wicked. Why is a par- 
son asking questions, the strangest of all indi- 
viduals? Because he is the querist. 





NicguTmMarE.—The expression “nightmare” 
is, Sir William Temple says, from Mars, in old 
Runic, who was a goblin, said to sleep upon 
sleeping men, and take from them sense and 
motion. 





MatHematics.—A youth, with a turn for 
figures, had five eggs to boil, and being told to 
give them three minutes each, boiled them a 
quarter of an hour altogether. 





Inp1axs anp Mormons.—There is no doubt 
that the Mormons have been tampering with the 
Indians and inciting their hostility to the United 
States. 





Youxc America.—A baby was born in 
Ohio, lately, witha fine pair of whiskers. This 
is beginning early. 





Prustic SERVANTS.—Jefferson said the great- 
est trouble in the public service was caused by 
employing men who used ardent spirits. 








BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 

“The Gold Robbers : or, The Australian Adventurers,” 
a tale by H. BE. Benxerr. 

‘* Dream of the Wanderer,” versee by Anna M. Barns. 

“ The Brave Heart: or, What Woman has done, Wo- 
man may do,” a tale by Mraa C. Gueantaar. 

“* Modern Improvements,” a poem by Starman Homes, 


BR. 
“ Steigel’s Tower,” a story by H. C. Banner. 


‘A Psalm of Lamentation,” by Wiis E. Pasor. 
“ Kate Dinsmore’s Valentines,’ ao tale by Many W. 


JanvRin. 
“The Rose of Sharon,” fn verse by W. Faux Tuxnen. 
“ Gossip with the Reader.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Representation of the new R a 


Manjoor, a beautiful model <a aan 
cently built at East Boston. 
View of Daniel Webster's Library Room at Marshfield. 
a serier we ht fine Sauna a of Sema <i mene 
re, re) 
bade ieeeee 
View of the Union School at Niles, Michigan. 
Picture of the city of Candahar, India. 


oe of a British War Steamer, going into 
action. 


Also a view of the same, crew going to prayers. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 


(>> One copy of the Fiaa, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign Ltems. 


The King of Delhi is exiled to the Andaman 
Islands in the Bay of Bengal, and not to Tas- 
mania (formerly Van Diemen’s Land). 

An English lady has recently left by will, to 
D. D. Hume, the celebrated American medium, 
a life annuity of one th d two hundred 
dollars per year. 

The Earl of Derby now holding the reins of 
power in England, the question is whether his 
turnout will not be faster, if not more splendid, 
than Lord Palmerston’s. 


They are going to have trout at St. Cloud. 
The experiment made by order of the emperor 
to stock the water there with fish hatched arti- 
ficially, has met with complete success. 

Mrs. Sarah Roberts, known as “ Little Sarah,” 
died in England, recently. She is supposed to 
have been the smallest woman in the United 
Kingdom, being only two feet ten inches high. 

A Commission in the Cortes has just exam- 
ined the financial condition of Spain, and it has 
found that the national debt amounts to upwards 
of fourteen milliards of reals, or about 140 mil- 
lions sterling. 

The London Times says that the average 
duration of a ship-of-war in a sea-worthy state, 
built of British oak, is only thirteen years of 
active service. It takes ie ag of ground 
eighty years to produce the timber. 

A letter from St. Petersburg states that a com- 
pany is about being formed there for developing 
the commercial and industrial resources of the 
Amoor country in Eastern Asia. It will have 
a capital of $1,000,000, and will open steam 








communication between the Amoor River and 
the Pacific, 
A Frenchman, named Lewy, gives an t 
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Quill and Scissors. 
| The desk and furniture of the Merchant's Ex- 
| change Bank, Bridgeport, were sold at auction 
a few days since, by order of the receiver. On 
examining one of the large desks, the purchasers 
found stowed away in one of the drawers, $2200 
in bills of the bank, duly signed and ready for 
circulation. Is the bank liable for this issue * 

A young man was lately arrested in Penn- 
sylvania for stealing a horse, and confessed the 
crime, stating that he knew of no other way to 
get rid of a woman who was constantly impor- 
| tuning him to marry her. Between a wife and 
| & prison he chose, as he believed, the lesser of 
two evils. 

The Library Committee, to whom was referred 
the disposition of the $25,000 appropriated for a 
work of art by Hiram Powers, for the capitol, 
have concluded to divide it, and to order the ex- 
ecution of two statues of two eminent characters 
of the Revolution. Marion and Greene are 
suggested. 

It is contemplated to erect a free-seated Pres- 
~byterian church in New Orleans. The edifice 
is expected to cost about twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and to afford seats for about one thou- 
sand or twelve hundred persons. It is expected 
that the corner stone will be laid this month. 

A dastardly murder has been perpetrated in 
Macon County, Alabama. While a respectable 
citizen, named Jethro Walker, was sitting by the 
fire in his own house, some miscreant shot him 
instantly dead! It is sup; osed that the discharge 
was from a double-barrelled shot gun. 

A oa Bane took place recently at Greens- 


borough, Choctaw County, Miss. A man named 
Nolan stabbed to the heart a lawyer named 
Brantly. A brother of the murde man sub- 


sequently met Nolan, and shot him dead with a 
double-barrelled shot gun. 

The Richmond Enquirer announces that the 
transfer of Mount Vernon to the Ladies’ Mount 
Vernon Association is now a fixed fact. The ev- 
idence of this will be laid before the public as 
soon as certain necessary legal preliminaries can 
be arranged. 

At West Point, Ga., a few days since, Mr. 
Brawner, a teacher, was fatally stabbed by one 
of his pupils, only twelve years old, whom he 
was correcting with a switch for profanity. One 
of the boy’s playfellows advised him to commit 
the crime. 

The great Lablache collection is coming to the 
hammer. It is one of snuff boxes. They amount 
to hundreds. They bear imperial, royal, princely, 
ducal, literary, and lady fair effiges brilliant in 
— pearl, malachite, lapis lazuli, or humble 

orn. 

Mr. Whitworth, the far-famed machinist, is 
engaged in constructing a monster printing ma- 
chine for the London Himes. It is said that be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five thousand an hour 
will be turned off from this leviathan of the 
press. 

Mrs. Susan Frederick, a Quaker lady from 
Raltimore, is making a tour through Jamaica; 
and she recently preached to a gz ion of 
two thousand persons, occupying the alpit of the 
Baptist church at Spanish ‘Town in that island. 

A wonderful feat on the chess-board has been 








of several chemical analyses of emeralds, from 
which it appears that t precious stone is 
formed by means of humidity, that it consists of 
a quantity of water and an organic substance, 
and that its green color is caused by the organic 
matter it contains. 

? 


‘ Pewvrops of Glisvom: 


Bigotry murders religion, to frighten fools with 
her ghost. 





Calumny may be defined, a mixture of truth 
and falsehood blended with malice. 

There is not any ptt more heroic than 
that which torments envy by doing good. 

A regular diet up to the point of temperance. 
cures more people than physic. 

Many of us are led by our vices, but a great 
o—~ more of us follow them without leading 
at all. 


Although benevolent men cannot do all the 
good they would, their duty is to do all the good 
they can. 

Show me a land that has mountains without 
valleys, and I will show you a man who has joys 
without sorrows. 

Great men are like great rivers in winter, that 
break through the fetters and frigid restraints 
which bind the smaller streams. 

Pity is akin to love, but often of a purer origin. 
A fair young child may pity the weak, iafirm old 
man. And nothing on earth is more beautiful 
than infancy tending age. 

It is said that ivy will not cling to a poisonous 
tree or other substance. What a pity that the 
tendrils of a woman’s heart have not the same 
wholesome and salutary instinct. 

How many good and great and glorious things 
have been killed by the laugh of those incapable 
of appreciating articles of that quality, for noisy 
wit is often more than a match for silent truth. 

If you love others they will love you. If you 
speak kindly to them they will speak kindly to 
you. Love is repaid witn love, and hatred with 
hatred. Would you hear a sweet and pleasing 
echo, speak sweetly and pleasantly yourself. 





Soker’s BWudget. 


A high rent—a hole in the crown of your 
at. 





What day of the year is a command to go 
ahead? March 4th. 

Hearts—little red things that men and women 
play with for money. 

Indemnity for the past—pay up. Security for 
the future—pay down. 

“You are a little bear, madam.” “Sir?” 
“ About the shoulders, I mean, madam.” 

A lady, describing an ill-tempered man, says, 
“ He never smiles but he feels ashamed ot it.” 

The best method for a man to reap advantages 
in love matters, is to turn his hand to the cultiva- 
tion of waist property. 

A man lost his balance in State Street, the 
other day. He will thank the finder to leave i: 
at the office of the chief of police. 

The penitentiary is the proper penalty for the 
man who stabs you with a pen, and would, if he 
dared, stab you with a penknife. 

A man was walking quickly down the street 
the other day, when he was suddenly struck by 
a thought and knocked into the gutter. 

Awful Sacrifice! —We copy the following from 
an exchange: “Yesterday evening several 
tradesmen received orders to be immediately 
executed.” Shameful! 

A r victim of a husband complains that 
crinoline should be the source of so much senti 
ment and sorrow, for he notices that nothing but 
copious tiers are always resulting from its 
enormous s1ze. 

In an advertisement offering the Woodchester 
Park Estate, Worcestershire, England, for sale, 
the auctioneer announces, in a line of capital 
letters, as one of the tempting inducements tu 


—- “ Political influence over twelve 


undred honest yoeman !”’ 


accomplished in Paris. The playing of three 
simultaneous — has been done with perfect 
success by M. Harrwitz.at the room of the Chess 
Club. About fifty gentlemen were present. 

A number of prominent gentlemen propose to 
establish at some convenient and accessible spot 
near Louisville, Ky., a National Race Course, 
and fo place jt on a firm basis a subscription to 
the t of $50,000 is asked. 

In South Andover, lately, Miss Pamelia 
Wood, a lady of about seventy years, was light- 
ing a match, when her clothes took fire, and she 
was so badly burned that she survived but a few 
hours. 

An individual in Philadelphia, who committed 
perjury, by swearing that he was the owner of 
Pew ciy A which he had no title, with a view to 
giving bail, has been sent to prison for three 
years. 

A butcher in Lancaster County, Pa., has just 
made two sausages, one 76 feet 9 inches long, 
weighing 63 pounds ; and the other 75 feet 2 
inches long, and weighing 58 pounds. 

Rev. T. B. Hudson, Professor of Mathematics 
in Oberlin College, Ohio, was lately run over by 
two trains of cars at Olmstead, and literally 
crushed to pieces. 

The St. Lawrence Street Church, Portland, 
have received a valuable service of silver plate— 
the gift of nine Boston merchants. 

The writer who uses weak arguments and 
strong epithets, is like the landlady who gives 
weak tea and strong butter. 

Mohammed Pacha wanted our navy depart- 
ment to build a three-decker for the Sultan. Of 
course they declined. 


——— Blarniages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr Miner, Mr. Lyman K. Putney 
to Miss Abbie A. Marshall 








By Rev. Mr. Worcester, Mr. Albert P. Sise to Miss 
Kaith W 


‘are. 

By Rev. Mr. Stockbridge, Mr. Henry ©. Gilbert to Mise 
Susan M. Fisher. 

By Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Frank F. Morton to Miss Lizzie 
Richardson. 

By Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. William McAnirlin to Miss 
Mary A. Scott. 

By Kev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Richard H. Bartlett to 
Miss Laura A. Berry. 

At Swampecott, by Rev. Mr. Brooks, Mr. John Roberts 
to Miss Mary J. Honors. 

t Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. Jeremiah Pinch 

to Miss Henrietta Worth. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Wayland, Mr. Thomas A 
Freeman to Miss Sarah F. Brewer, both of Upton. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Howson, Mr. Henry F. 
Cobb, of Halifax, to Miss Catherine W. Atwood. 

At Northampton, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, of Boston, Rev, 
William Silsbee to Miss Maria Woodward, of Worcester 

At esbury, Mr. Otis Morrill, of Salisbury, to Miss 
Amelia Blackstone. 

At Upton, by Rev. Mr. Willard, Mr. Albert T. Whitney 
to Miss Mary A. Rockwood. 

At Holden, by Rev. Mr. Tilton, Mr. Charles F. Damon 
to Miss Clara G. Foskett. j 

At Chariemont, Mr. George I. Andrews, of Boston, to 
Mies Phidelia M. Cudworth 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Lacount, Mr. Walter G 
Peckham to Miss Lucinda J. Smith. 

















In this city, Dr. Fliakirn Darling, 68; Mrs. Sarah E 
Lincoln, 22; Mise Sarah Frances McFieid, 19; Miss Uor- 
nelia Cook, 30; Mr. Henry A. Bigelow, 26. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Betsey Mahoney, 34. 

At Charlestown. Mrs. Klizabeth 8. Pierce 

At Dorchester, Widow Clementina Parke 

At Cambridge, James H. Kelsey, Eeq.. 6 

At Brighton, Mrs. Clarissa ©. Matchett, 46. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Sarah Noble, 4] 

At Watertown, Mr. Amos Wheeler, & 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Andrew Anderson, 27 

At Lynn, Widow Frances Coffin, 6 

At North Middleboro’, Mr. Samuel Bichmond, 79. 

At Harvard. Ar. Francis Lawrence. 22 

At vere, Mr. Henry Nims, 0; Mrs. Merey Cor- 
ser. & 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Jane Kenney, 27 

At Salisbary Mills. Mr. John Kent, 3) 

At Framingham, Widow Anna Bullard, 77 

At Dover, Ezra Haskell, Eeq.. 77 

At Taunton, Miss Frances E. Sproat, (4; Mre. Tuank- 
ful Macomber, 38 

At Hadley. Wilow Lacretia Paseo, #2 

At Montague, Widow Lucy Shaw, 82; Mr. Jonathan 
Church 

At South Deerfield. Mrs. Harriet Shepard. 70. 

At Conway, Mrs. Mehitabie Hamilton, %; Mr. Jabez 
Newhall. 81 
At Northampton, Widow M. 
At Williamsburg, Mr. Amos 

Elijah 


Strong, &). 
ashburn, 
At Westport, Mr . 7 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LESSON. 


BY MRS. PANNY B. BARBOUR. 
eee 


I sat to-night and gazed upon the western sky, 
All glowing with the tints that sunset leaves, 
Of gold and purple, richer than the Tyrian dye 
Which Egypt’s son for his dark monarch weaves. 


Then crimson lights streamed out like banners on the air, 
And far across the radiant slope of heaven, 

As if the weary day unloosed her shining hair, 
While tarrying but to welcome in the even. 


Wild chanting winds,which all the sunny hours had sung, 
Grew quiet as the night drew on apace, 

And whispered low, sweet tales in their mysterious tongue, 
Of mother Nature, and her wondrous grace. 


And little birds, thus early wooed by Spring's soft call, 
From their far home ‘neath glorious southern skies, 
‘* Singing to rest,” flew by,—while glorious over all 
I saw the moon, night’s radiant queen, arise. 


The watching stars looked down like eyes of angels bright, 
Whe minister around the throne of God; 

A solemn hush and peace seemed to pervade the night, 
As if some holy presence earth now trod. 


I had been fainting in the day,—my spirit’s wings 
Low drooped, were folded, fearing still to fly, 

Till mid this scene I felt anew the love which brings 
All truth and goodness to our beings nigh. 


Then reverently I prayed, for heaven seemed very near, 
And hope grew strong once more, and soared above, 

As in the sweet night calm I felt that ‘‘ God is here!” 
And o’er us all the shield of his great love. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE BLACK SATIN GOWN: 


—OR,— 


MURDER WILL OUT. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 








“ Dip I ever tell you about that curious mur- 
der in Bermondsey, and how I found out all 
about it—ay, and nabbed the criminals into the 
bargain ?” 

“No,” replied I; “but ’twas a singular 
affair, so far as I am acquainted with the par- 
ticulars.” 

“I should say it was—much more curious 
than half the stories you read in papers and 
magazines. Lord bless you, sir! we detectives 
see so many things in our line of business, that 
we could furnish a dozen story-tellers with better 
materials than they could trump up, if they har- 
assed their brains till doomsday.” 

“No doubt,” I observed; “but suppose we 
have these glasses filled—and then, perhaps, 
you'll tell me all about the matter. What will 
you take ?” 

“ Well, sir, I’ll have a little gin and water. 
T’ve to see a lady respecting a jewel robbery, 
this evening, and so must not take anything 
stronger—d’ye see? But, Lor’ bless you ! there 
are times when I’m obliged to drink grog by the 
pailful. I’ve got to accommodate myself tq all 
sorts of company.” ) 

The speaker was Mr. Digg, a member of the 
London detective force. Never mind how I got 
to know him; enough to say that we were on 
pretty intimate terms, and that we were cosily 
sitting together in my apartment at the Golden 
Cross—Charing Cross. Mr. Digg was a .mid- 
dle-sized, sharp-faced man, with a keen gray eye 
that seemed to take in everything at a glance. 
Nothing was too small to escape his notice, and 
no Indian ever surpassed him in the persever- 
ance and certainty with which he would follow 
up a trail when he had once “ struck ” it. 

“One morning,” said the detective, “just as 
I was about sitting down to an early breakfast, 
congratulating myself on having a day of rest— 
for I had only come home from the North the 
evening before—a messenger from the chief of 
our division walked into my room, and said I 
was wanted immediately at head quarters. 

“Do you know what’s up, Grawler? I 
asked ; for Grawler was a special messenger, and 
in most of the secrets of our department. 

“«Tt’s about O'Connor,’ he replied, senten- 
tiously ; ‘ those Bermondsey birds have flown.’ 

“That’s just what I expected. Tell Mr. 
File that I’ll be with him in half an hour—stay, 
I'll go with you, Grawler!’ And off I went. 

‘“* My wife was too much used to this sort of 
thing, to express surprise or disappointment ; be- 
sides, it was all in the way of business, and bus- 
iness that paid well, too. 

« Some six weeks before, a Mr. Patrick O’Con- 
nor, who was employed as a custom-house 
officer in the London Docks, was suddenly non 
est. He was a man of some fifty-two or three 
years of age, and of penurious habits. He had 
therefore acquired considerable property, which 
was invested in stocks and bonds; and being a 
bachelor, he lived by himself, in a single room, 
at the eastern part of the metropolis. Here he 
was often visited by a Mrs. Manning, a Swiss 
by birth, a dashing, showy woman—the wife of a 
man who had formerly been a large hotel keeper 
in the west of England. Manning and his wife 
resided in a small house in Bermondsey, some 
four miles from O’Connor’s lodgings, and there 
the latter cften visited them—people said for the 
purpose of seeing the lady—indeed, no one 
doubted that an improper intimacy existed be- 
tween them, and that Mr. Manning himself was 
privy to it. 

“ The day Mr. O’Connor was missed, he told 
his landlady that he was going to dine from 
home, but did not say where. He left his lodg- 
ings at about four in the afternoon, and not re- 
turning that night, or the next day, alarm was 
excited. A week passed, and a reward was of- 
fered for his discovery, dead or alive; but not 
the slightest trace of him could be discovered. 

“The matter was placed in my hands when 4 
fortnight had elapsed without any tidings of the 
missing man. I visited his lodgings, and exam- 
ined everything and everybody, but could dis- 
cover no clue. His drawers and boxes were all 
fastened with patent locks, and there was not the 
slightest appearance of their having been tam- 
pered with; so it was not deemed necessary to 
open and examine their interiors. Indeed, had 
I done so, not knowing what they usually con- 
tained, I could mot tell what might have been 
abstracted. My next step was to find out what 
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places O’Connor was in the habit of frequenting. 
He was too stingy to drink ; so he was not likely 
to visit public houses. He did not care for 
amusements—in short, he never expended a 
penny for anything unnecessary. So said Mrs. 
Towler, his landlady, who had, however, a great 
respect for her lodger, who was, she said, ‘the 
most punctil gentleman as she iver seed. His 
rent was always paid to the day, sir—yes, I 
might say to the minnit. And as for giving 
away anything, sir,’ she added, ‘ Lord bless yer, 
I niver know’d him part with the vally of a brass 
farden—yes, I remember he did make a present, 
once, to that nasty trollop, of a black satin 
gownd.’ 

“I pricked up my ears at that, but said 
nothing. 

“© A great brazen-faced creetur,’ went on the 
indignant Mrs. Towler; ‘the only fault poor 
O’Connor had was being too fond of her, and 
she a married ’oman. Why, she was here the 
very day as Mr. O’Connor was missed—not an 
hour after he went out of the house.’ 

“«O ho! thought I; ‘it is possible that this 
woman may be in some way or other mixed up 
in the matter. It will do no harm to see her, at 
all events.’ 

“So ascertaining her address, I at once went 
off to Bermondsey, which is a great district of 
the metropolis, not far from London bridge. 
This, let it be remembered, was about a week 
after O’Connor was first missing. 

“T found the house of Mrs. Manning without 
difficulty. It stood in about the centre of a 
small row of some twelve or fourteen, all similar 
to it in appearance. It was only two stories 
high, with a basement. In front, was a small, 
neatly-furnished parlor; behind it, a back par- 
lor, looking into a garden; and up stairs, were 
two bed-rooms. The basement consisted of a 
front and a back kitchen, which were both reached 
by a flight of stairs leading from the entrance 
passage. The back kitchen was furnished as a 
sort of half-parlor, and in it, when they had no 
company, Mr. and Mrs. Manning took their 
meals. 

“Tn fact, they were dining in this particular 
apartment when I paid my first visit to them—or 
rather we, for I took Mr. Grawler with me for the 
sake of company. The front door was opened 
by a tall, fine, rather foreign-looking woman, 
who on my saying that I had called to make 
some inquiries about Mr. O’Connor, invited me, 
in a slightly foreign accent, to enter. She led 
us along the passage to the staircase, and we fol- 
lowed her into the back kitchen, in the centre of 
which was a table, with a fine roast goose there- 
on,and a gentleman, whom she introduced to me 
as her husband, busy picking a merry-thought. 

“Begging her to resume her seat and continue 
her meal, which she did, I took a chair near the 
fire, refusing, as did Grawler, to join them in 
despatching the goose. I thought Grawler 
looked very anxious to partake of one of the 
drumsticks, but he quietly followed my example 
and declined. 

“Poor dear Mr. O’Connor ! said Mrs. Man- 
ning, applying her white cambric handkerchief 
to the corner of her eye. ‘He was to have 
dined with us the very day he went off. We 
waited dinner for him till seven o’clock, and 
then I went in a carriage to his lodgings to see 
what had become of him.’ 

“¢ And have you any idea, madam, where he 
went off to?’ I inquired. 

“Not the least, sir; it’s a most mysterious 
affair. But he was an eccentric creature, and 
had some relations in Ireland. Maybe he’s 
gone there!’ 

“«T’'ll bet ten pounds he has!’ said Mr. Man- 
ning, speaking for almost the first time. 

“ He was a rakish-looking man, with a broad, 
open, fair-complexioned face, and flaxen, curly 
hair—what some women would call good- 
looking, but with what I called a weak expres- 
sion. In this, he was the very opposite of his 
wife, who had a bold, determined face; indeed, 
altogether she resembled, as I afterwards thought, 
a Lady Macbeth in present life. 

“«He was a particular friend of yours, mad- 
am? I asked, quietly. 

“T glanced at Manning, and saw that he 
winced. She, however, looked me boldly in the 
face, and said : 

“Yes, a particular friend of ours; and we 
feel very uneasy respecting him.’ 

“«No doubt of it, ma’am,’ I said; but I did 
not at that time know how near I was to the 
truth, nor the particular sort of uneasiness she 
experienced. 

“After a little more talk, Grawler and I left. 
Pretending to want to make a short cut, I asked 
permission to go out through the back door of 
the garden. Mr. Manning led the way cheer- 
fully, and I purposely delayed for a few mo- 
ments, asking some useless questions. My real 
object was to see if there was any appearance of 
the ground having been disturbed; but no! it 
had evidently been as it was for months. The 
place was utterly neglected, and overgrown with 
weeds. There were plenty of empty beer and 
porter bottles, but no flowers. A glance at Mr. 
Manning’s eyes told me plainly enough who had 
consumed the contents of those vessels. He had 
evidently, too, been drinking something much 
stronger than beer, of late, for his hand was 
tremulous, and his eye had that glaring expres- 
sion which ardent spirit alone causes. 

“<«There’s a petticoat at the bottom of this 
business,’ I said to my wife, when I returned 
home. ‘TI’ll bet my life of it, though I can’t see 
anything clear as yet.” 

“Mrs. Digg looked daggers at me and said : 

“«Men always supposed women were at the 
end of all mischief. I wonder you ever ven- 
tured to marry one,’ she added. 

“«There are exceptions to every rule, my 
dear,’ I observed. And what with a kiss, anda 
little soft sawder, I made all things smooth 
again. 

“ Now when Grawler came in while we were 
at breakfast, as I have told you, and said the 
Bermondsey birds had flown, I looked trium- 
phantly at Mrs. Digg; for I was sure I had got 
some sort of a clue of which Mrs. Manning was 
one end. She, however, merely lifted her head, 
as much as to say, ‘you're a mighty cute fellow, 





in your own opinion!’ I didn’t stay to argue 
the point with her, but putting on a suit of plain 
clothes, started for head quarters.’ 

“« Digg,’ said Mr. File, on my arrival (Mr. 
File was our superior in office—and a deep file 
he was, I can tell you), ‘ Digg, here’s as pretty a 
job for you as you could take in hand. The 
Mannings have gone off suddenly, leaving their 
house shut up, without saying anything to any- 
body, and no one knows where to. We must 
know, however, and you must find out. In two 
hours’ time, a large reward for the discovery of 
O'Connor will be offered ; but the first thing to 
do, is to go with Grawler and search the house, 
and leave a guard of three policemen there, and 
the next thing to be done, is to search O’Con- 
nor’s lodgings thoroughly for letters and papers, 
or for any traces of this mysterious matter. 
‘There’s now no doubt that the Mannings know 
something about the affair; for, if they were not 
implicated, why this mysterious departure ? 
However, the matter is now placed in your 
hands, and I need not say if you succeed in 
your investigation, you will be well rewarded. 
Here are the search-warrants; so now be off 
without loss of time.’ And Mr. File bowed me 


ut.’ 

“Now, Grawler,’ said I, ‘that these people 
are off, there’s no doubt ; but that they have both 
gone in the same direction, is by no means prob- 
able. Together, they could scarcely fail to be 
recognized ; apart, they might avoid being 
known. Now go at once and telegraph to all 
the sea-ports marked in this card these descrip- 
tions, which I have written out, of their persons, 
and then we’ll take Bloker and Sawbridge and 
go down to the Bermondsey house. Meet me at 
my house in two hours from now, without fail.’ 

“When we got to the late residence of the 
Mannings, we learned from the neighbors that 
the pair had suddenly departed the night before, 
their flight having been discovered by the man 
who brought their milk in the morning. We 
soon opened the front door, and excluding the 
curious mob which had now gathered, com- 
menced a still more careful survey of the prem- 
ises than hai yet been made. 

“Up stairs and down stairs, from the cellar to 
the garret, in cupboards and under staircases, 
beneath the roof, and in out-houses—in short, 
everywhere we searched, but found nothing. 
The furniture remained just as the owners had 
left it, and as though they might soon return to 
use it once more. All looked natural, and only 
the absence of the tenants was suspicious. In 
short, having found nothing, we went away to 
search Mr. O’Connor’s room. 

“On opening his drawers and chests, nothing 
that we could see had been disturbed ; his clothes 
lay all in bpp account-books were undis- 
turbed, and w: ch 
was found, there was nothing whatever to lead 
me to suppose that he had been robbed. All at 
once I remembered Mrs. Towler had told me 
that Mrs, Manning had been there on the day 
O’Connor went Away, he I once more ques- 
tioned he ee: ‘ 

“¢ Mrs. Towle) when did you last see Mrs. 
Manning” 

“She came hege the evening of the day Mr. 
O’Connor left ; and when I told her he was from 
home, she said she would, as she usually did on 
such occasions, wait in his room and see if he 
would arrive soom. She staid by herself for an 
hour or more, and then rang the bell. I answered 
it, and found her sitting by the fire. She said 
she would not wait any longer, but asked me to 
beg Mr. O’Connor to call on her to-morrow, as 
she was very uneasy, he having promised to dine 
with her that day, but had failed to keep his ap- 
pointment. She then went away.’ 

“Here was a hint, at least. Mrs. Manning 
had held possession of the room for an hour, 
and no money nor securities—and it was known 
O’Connor held many of the latter—were to be 
found. I turned the matter over and over in my 
head, and that night but little sleep visited my 
pillow. 

“Upon what trifles important events some- 
times hinge. That evening, when I returned 
home, weary and disappointed, I flung myself 
on the sofa; and as my wife had been perusin; 
Bulwer’s novel of Eugene Aram—indeed, had it 
at the moment in her hand—I asked her to di- 
vert my thoughts a little by reading a few pages 
aloud. It chanced to be that part where the 
bones of Clark were discovered in St. Robert’s 
Cave, where they had been buried. 

“«By Jove! I exclaimed, a sudden idea 
striking me; ‘we never digged in the egarden. 
I'll try that the first thing in the morning.’ 

“ And sending to Grawler and the two other 
men to be at my house by seven o’clock, I re- 
tired for the night, but as I have intimated, not 
to sleep. 

“As soon as the men came next morning, we 
were off once more to the house at Bermondsey, 
which had been carefully watched night and day 
ever since the departure of the Mannings. We 
commenced the search, and dug every foot ofthe 
garden over; but not a trace of anything suspi- 
cious. In one corner were some pieces of un- 
slacked lime, but at the time so ordinary a mat- 
ter did not excite any attention. Grawler, how- 
ever, looked about to see if any building had 
been going on, but could observe no traces of 
brick or stone. He had been once a working 
mason, and the idea of looking for such things 
was natural enough to him. Now, strange as it 
may seem, those few broken bits of quicklime led 
to a very important discovery, 

“Men in our business are constantly on the 
look-out for what other people might consider as 
mere trifles ; but trifles put and fitted together, 
become great matters now and then. Grawler, 
though he would have been a fool at book learn- 
ing, had a mighty active aud practical mind of 
his own; and though he said nothing, that lime 
haunted him, as he afterwards said. He couldn’t 
tell why, but he felt sure it meant something ; and 
as you will presently see, it did. 

“ We determined to make another search over 
the house, and commenced with the basement. 
Grawler looked up the chimneys to see if they 
had been repaired; but no. Then we threw 
open the shutters and examined the walls mi- 
nutely, to see if there were blood marks, or 
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traces of struggles; but, Lord bless you! the 
‘Happy Family’ itself may have lived there, 
for anything we found to the contrary. Then 
we went up stairs, and in brief, we searched and 
searched until we all agreed that nothing more 
was to be discovered, and that we might as we!l 
give it over. 

“ We were just leaving the basement, having 
gone down stairs to close the shutters, when 
I happened to say : 

« ¢ Well, Grawler, I shouldn’t mind a slice of 
a goose now, like that which Mr. and Mrs. 
Manning was picking, when we called here, you 
remember.’ 

“«Remember? Ofcourse Ido. He sat here, 
and she opposite to him; and hang me if there 
aint some of the gravy marks on the stone floor 
now!’ 

“What! are you going to lick it up ?I said, 
as Grawler went suddenly down on his knees 
and put his nose close to the square stone 


“ne It aint gravy,’ observed Grawler, quietly, 
as he took from his pocket a pen-knife and in- 
serted the blade between the: interstices of two 
large square flat stones. ‘It aint grease, it’s 
soft mortar ; and that accounts for the lime !’ 

“ He jumped up, like a man mad with excite- 
ment, and called for a crowbar. 

“*No mason ever laid this!’ he said, as he 
raised the flag stone with the powerful imple- 
ment. ‘Look here! a man who’s used to this 
sort of business would only put mortar round the 
edges; here is a thick bed of fresh mortar all 
under the stone.’ 

“Tt was so. Grawler’s keen eye had seen the 
dark line between the flags, the cement not hay- 
ing dried—the mark which I had mistaken for a 
gravy streak. He fairly had the laugh of me. 

“We quickly and cautiously dug down for 
three feet, and then came to a button and some 
bits of cloth. On removing another foot of 
earth, there, sure enough, was the body of Mr. 
O’Connor doubled up, with a great hole in his 
skull, made evidently by a ball. The weapon, 
whatever it was, must have been fired close to 
his head, for his gray hair and whiskers were 
singed by the explosion. 

“It was no wonder Mrs. Manning should have 
said she was very uneasy respecting Mr. O’Con- 
nor, when I saw her and her husband eating 
roast goose over the grave their murderous 
hands had dug for him. 

“The murder was now literally out ; the body 
was identified, as was Dr. Parkman’s in Boston, 
partly by some artificial teeth, and a reward of 
five hundred pounds offered for the arrest of the 
Mannings. 

“Three days after the reward had been of- 
fered, intelligence was telegraphed from Edin- 
burgh that a Mrs. Smith had disposed of. certain 
railway scrip to a broker there, and was to call 
on the said broker with some more. She 

d to Mrs. Manning’s description. That 
night I went to Scotland, and by next day, at 





\ London under my care. She asserted that her 
husband had done the deed, and compelled her 
to act as an accessory after the fact. Of course, 
I didn’t believe that. 

‘A fortnight elapsed, and Mr. Manning man- 
aged to elude all our vigilance, though the re- 
ward was doubled. One evening, the post 
brought me a letter from a young woman, who 
described herself as a governess. She said,she 
had known Manning when he kept a tavern in 
the west of England, and had seen him, cz some 
one very much like him, on board a b 


noon, Mrs. Manning was on her way back tod 


where he lodged. The woman of the house was 
retained in our interest. Our plan was to con- 
ceal ourselves in the dark passage outside his 
room, and when the girl came back with the bot- 
tle of liquor, to burst in upon him suddenly 
when he might be off his guard. 

“ That night, however, half insensible and in 
fancied security, he did not open the door him- 
self, but cried, ‘come in!’ when the girl rapped. 
She entered, and so did we. The moment I got 
inside, I saw him lying on the bed with his back 
towards me. In a second I had leaped on him, 
clasped him in my arms as in a vice, and Grawler 
clapped the handcuffs on his wrists before one 
could say ‘Jack Robinson.’ 

“T never saw a man so cowed in all my life. 
He literally whimpered ; and instead of showing 
a bold and defiant front like his wife, he sniv- 
elled and swore that she did the deed, and 
threatened to serve him the same, if he didn’t 
aid her in disposing of the body. 

“ The facts of the case came out afterwards. 
When O’Connor arrived at the house of the 
murderess to dinner, Mrs. Manning persuaded 
him to go out into the basement to wash his 
hands. She followed him, and shot him from 
behind as he descended. Her husband and her- 
self had previously dug the grave in which we 
found him. ‘he moment he was dead, she 
rifled his pocket of his keys and went off to his 
lodgings, where, being left alone, she opened his 
drawers and stole all the money and securities 
they contained. She then returned to the house, 
and found her husband in the garden, smoking ; 
he had not dared to stay alone in the house with 
the corpse. Together they buried the poor vic- 
tim—and the rest, you know. 

“Well, sir, the precious pair were tried and 
sentenced to be hanged. On their way to the 
gallows, in consequence of some repairs in the 
principal corridor of the prison, the procession 
was compelled to take a round-about way and 
pass through the prison yard. In that yard, 
their grave was dug; but that fact had escaped 
the notice of the prison officers. When the 
Mannings, husband and wife, came to their 
ready-made grave, a plank was thrown across it 
for them to pass over on; and I saw them give 
each other a look full of terrible meaning for 
me. You see, sir, they ate and drank over their 
victim’s grave, and now they were obliged to 
walk over their own! Curious—wasn’t it, sir? 
And another singular thing was, she was 
hanged in the very black satin gown which Mr. 
O’Connor had given to her.” 





RIPE HUMANITY. 


“Dr. O. W. Holmes says : “ Men, like peaches 
and pears, grow sweet a little while before they 
begin to decay. I don’t know what it is—whether 
a spontaneous change, mental or bodily, or 
whether it is through experience of the thank- 
lessness of exitical Botesty—but itis a faet that 
most writers, except sour and unsuccessful ones, 
get tired of finding fault at about the time when 
they are beginning to grow old. As a general 
—s I would not give a great deal for the fair 
words of a critic, if he is himself an author, over 
fifty years of age. At thirty, we are all trying to 
cut our name in big letters upon the walls of this 
tenement of life; twenty years later, we have 
carved it, or shut up our jack-knives. Then we 
are ready to help others, and care less to hinder 
any, because nobody’s elbows are in our way, 
So Iam glad you have a little left; you will be 
saccharine enough in a few years. 

“Some of the softening effects of advancing 
age have struck me very much in what I have 
heard or seen here and elsewhere. I just now 
spoke of the sweetening process that authors 
undergo. Do you know that in the gradual pas- 
sage from maturity to help! " the harsh 








which plied between Southampton and Jersey— 
one of the group of Channel Islands between 
England and France. She had accosted him, 
but he had denied his being the man she took 
him for; but spite of his false whiskers and wig, 
she had no doubt he was the individual. 

“On this hint, acted. Taking Grawler with 
me, we went down in the night train to Southamp- 
ton, and caught the morning boat for Jersey. Of 
course, we were disguised—I asa sporting gent, 
and Grawler as my livery servant. 

“Arrived at Jersey, we kept our eyes open, I 
assure you. We soon became certain our man 
was not at the hotel, and next turned our atten- 
tion to the lodging houses. With gun on shoul- 
der, and a fine brace of dogs, Grawler and I 
strolled about, looking for other game than peo- 
ple supposed, but all to no purpose; no Mr. 
Manning was visible, and we, of course, did not 
inquire for him. 

“¢Tt’s no go,’ I said to Grawler; ‘we may as 
well go back in the nextboat. By George! how 
thirsty this sport makes a fellow. Suppose we 
call at this cottage, and get a drink! Every one 
keeps good French brandy in Jersey, where it 
isn’t taxed. 

“«Tt is capital tipple,’ I said to the woman 
who provided us with the liquor; ‘I never tasted 
better. I suppose that plenty of it is drank 
hereabouts.’ 

“*Yes; but mostly by strangers,’ replied the 
woman. ‘Why, there’s a gentleman lodging 
over at Mrs. Bowlegs who takes a matter of a 
bottle full a day! He has his liquor, they say, 
in his bed-room, and never goes out at ali. They 
assert he’s half crazy, already!’ 

“Visit a fashionable watering-place and 
never go out!’ I thought. ‘That’s strange! 
And then perpetually drinking! That’s strange, 
too! Remorse, perhaps.’ 

“T made some cautious inquizies of different 
people, and little by little wormed out that the 
stranger, whoever he was, was well armed ; that 
he never ventured to the hotel, nor the pier; and 
that he always kept his room door locked, only 
unfastening it to take in his supplies of brandy. 
He even made his own bed and emptied his own 
slops. 

“] found out, also, that he sent the last thing 
in the evening his bottle to be filled for the 
night’s supply—the messenger being a little girl. 
My object was to intercept this child, and learn 
all Icould. Ididso; and without being sus- 
pected, ferreted out enough to make me certain 
the man was the person I sought, and I took 
measures accordingly. 

“The next night, having secured the assist- 
ance of the local police, Grawler and I, with 





two other men, went well armed to the house 





have a period.in which they 
are gentle and placid as young children? I have 
heard it said, but I cannot be sponsor for its 
truth, that the famous chieftain, Lochiel, was 
rocked in a cradle like a baby, in his old age. 
An old man, whose studies had been of the 
severest scholastic kind, used to love to hear 
little nursery-stories read over and over to him. 
One who saw the Duke of Wellington in his 
last years, describes him as very gentle in his 
aspect and demeanor.— Atlantic Monthly. 





RAPIDITY OF THOUGHT IN DREAMING, 


A very remarkable circumstance, and an im- 
portant point of analogy, is to be found in the 
extreme rapidity with which the mental opera- 
tions are | ecmanegeng or rather with which the 
material changes on which the ideas depend are 
excited in hemispherical ganglia. It would a 
pear as if a whole series of acts, that would really 
occupy a long lapse of time, pass ideally through 
the mind in one instant. We have in dreams no 
true perception of the lapse of time—a strange 
property of mind ! for if such be also its property 
when entered into the eternal disembodied state, 
time will appear to us eternity. The relations 
of — as well as time, are also annihilated ; 
so that almost while an eternity is compressed 
into a moment, infinite space is traversed more 
swiftly than by real thought. There are numer- 
ous illustrations of this on record. A gentleman 
dreamed that he had enlisted as a soldier, joined 
his regiment, deserted, was apprehended, carried 
back, tried, condemned to be shot, and ‘at last 
led ont for execution. After the usual prepara- 
tions, ow was fired; he awoke with the re- 
port, and found that a noise in the adjoining room 

ad, at the same moment, produced the dream 
and awakened him. A friend of Dr. Aber- 
crombie dreamed that he crossed the Atlantic, 
and spent a fortnight in America. In embark- 
ing on his return, he fell into the sea, and awak- 
ing in the fright, found that he had not been in 
bed ten minutes.—/teynold’s Miscellany. 





PUNISHMENT OF A WOOD THIEF. 


In the depths of a hard winter’s night in 
Northern New York, a gentleman heard a big 
noise at a wood-pile, and sallying forth, found a 
man just leaving, dragging a sled on which was 
a few sticks purloined from the pile. The thief 
was overtaken and begged for mercy, avowing 
that his family was freezing. “Come back, you 
rascal, with that sled!” said the owner of the 
wood. And the culprit dragged it back to the 
pile and began to unload. “Stop that, you ras- 
cal, and put on a sled fall !”’ said the owner of the 
wood ; and after piling the sled to its full eapac- 
ity, added : “ Now pull, pull, you s« ve 2 !” The 
culprit could scarcely start the load; but by the 
application of a switch and an oath or two from 
the rough but good natured owner, the load was 
got under way, and for half a mile, with snow 
knee deep, was the cwprit forced to a dog trot, 
until he reached the door of his fireles« cabin, 
ready to fall down from the labor of hauling the 
load. “‘ There, you rascal,” said the owner, “ I’il 
teach you to steal my wood! Next time, ask me 
for wood!” That was justice tempered with 
mercy.—New York Pwayune. 





He hurts the good, who spares the bad. 
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ROBIN REDBREAST AT THE CRUCIFIXION. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


[“ There is a enperstition current in Brittany that when 
our Saviour was bearing his cross, a robin took one 
thorn from his crown, which stained its breast, avd 
since that time the redbreast has been the friend and 
favorite of men.”’} 


Up Mount Calvary’s height ascending, 
Toiled the Man of sorrows on, 

Doomed to die for man’s transgression, 
He, God's sinless, only Son. 


Proud the haughty Jewish rabbis 
Stood, and mocked him as he passed; 
Bitter taunt and fierce reviling 
At their suffering Saviour cast. 


On that brow guilt never clouded, 
A crown of thorns he meekly wore, 
While like ruby dewdrops gathered 
Round each point the crimson gore. 


And the unpitying hosts surrounding, 
Shouted, “ Hail! all hail our king!” 
Till the mocking acclamations 
Made the echoing welkin ring. 


Fainting ‘neath the cross his burden, 
From bis lips no accents flow, 

Save, ‘‘ Forgive them, Heavenly Father, 
For they know not what they do.” 


All unmoved, God’s chosen people 
Heard the meek, forgiving words, 
And no throb of human pity 
In their stony bosoms stirred. 


But a wild bird o'er them flying, 
Caught the plaintive, pleading tone, 
And one thorn plucked from his forehead, 
As if to shame man’s heart of stone. 


From its tiny beak descending 
Touched the point its little breast, 
And upon the glossy plumage 
Its own crimson hue impressed. 


And still that sanguinary color 
Dyes the bosom of the bird, 

And still near the homes of Chrisrians 
Are its sweetest warblings heard. 
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DELPHINE. 


BY H. C. BENNETT. 








Tne fresh morning breeze of early March 
came sweeping across my cheek from the wide 
sea, as I stood on the little bridge spanning the 
narrow channel which separates Rockcastle from 
Edgecombe, waiting for the stage, or rather for 
the huge, lumbering wagon that passed for one. 
The roads were free from snow, for the March 
winds had blown over them, and they lay in that 
dry and dusty state when every breeze sends a 
shower of earthly particles sharply to your face 
and eyes, grinding as it were the whole surface 
of the skin, and making a toilet powder not 
quite so pleasant or so odorous as Rimmel’s. 

But if the snow had forsaken the roads, it still 
lay nestled in the hollows, and from its 8, 
came up the tiny pink flowers of the ing 
arbutus, that sweetest of all spring’s daughgers ; 
the dear, beautiful flower i 4 

——“‘ that grows by the ——- tree, [ 

More delicate, fair and sweet to 

Than all that bask in the poontide beam, 

By the clear, deep fount of the summer stream.” 

Theard the heavy wagon lumbering round the 
last turn in the road, but I staid to gather the 
arbutus, drawing it as gently as ‘I might, from 
its thin, crisp covering of ice, through which the 
long, lithe stems had forced their way, and lay 
in clusters along the edges. A little farther on, 
one or two venturous blossoms of the sanguin- 
aria were folded, each within its own blanket- 
like leaf; and thosé too I relentlessly plucked, 
although I knew that the delicate things must 
die in my hands. 

There was a broad streak of crimson in the 
sky, reflected in the quiet sea, now gradually 
breaking up and floating off into fragments of 
light purple, and again into the delicate pink that 
makes the rare beauty of the sea shell. The 
blue smoke from the scattered chimneys was 


back the fresh young whiteness of the youthful 


skin, any more than the bloom can be brought 
back to that shining bunch of grapes, from which 
you, my unwise friend, have just rubbed the 
crowning beauty which God’s own hand scattered 
on their purple glory. Quietly, throngh our 
long, dusty ride, the lady sat, with the delicate 
hand half buried in the soft fur that warmed her. 
Not a word was spoken, nor did her next neigh- 
bor awake from his slumber until the stage drew 
up at Edgecombe, where I had business to per- 
form which would probably detain me some days. 
T hoped that the unknown would remain there 
too; but when I crossed the tavern yard, I saw 
that she had not alighted. I was half tempted 
to get in, and see her to the end of her journey ; 
but I could not work up to that pitch of enthu- 
siasm for a lady of whom I had yet seen nothing 
but her hand, lovely, and happily unjewelled as 
it was. 

So I went straight to the merchant whom 1 
wished to see at Edgecombe. He was a man, 
who, in former days had had some experience in 
commercial affairs, but who, in the terrible crash 
of 1837, was stripped of all his possessions, and 
since confined himself wholly to the smaller gains 
which he could reap from the coasting and fish- 
ing trade. Through these he had gradually 
worked up again, with some loss of ambition, 
but none of self-respect, to a comfortable busi- 
ness, and I had supposed he would never venture 
upon anything more full of risk. I was there- 
fore surprised when he met me with a more 
cordial grasp than his usually quiet one, and 
said : 

“T have bought a ship, Mr. Crawford.” 

“Indeed, sir,” I said, “I am glad to hear it, 
as it is a token of increased prosperity.” 

“Perhaps not; but at any rate I am going to 
try it, and what is more, I am about to offer you 
the situation of supercargo to London and Havre ; 
while I place my own son in the rank of captain, 
which is a sufficient responsibility for one of his 
youth. I will not burden him too greatly on his 
first voyage as commander. Will you go?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Grainger, and with a grateful 
heart too, for times are dull with me now, and I 
am not willing, at my age, to be unemployed a 
moment. When do we sail ?” 

“ As soon as the cargo is all stowed. Prob- 
ably in three days. You, however, will have 
time to arrange everything, as you are so method- 
ical; and you will come to me on Thursday 
evening, and I will give you full instructions, 
and explain them verbally. It is short notice, I 
know, but the voyage was planned, and the ship 
half loaded when I bought her. It was a forced 
sale, to pay up debts of an enormous amount. I 
pitied the poor merchant, for I have been there 
myself. Come on board with me.” 

I went. It was a noble vessel, nearly new; 
had been at sea just long enough to get well 
bent, and was in fine trim in every part. 

“There will be a passenger for this state- 
room,” said Mr. Grainger, throwing open a door 
which showed a fine, airy berth, and appoint- 
nents 4f the nicest order. In fact, the whole 

hip exhibited a degree of neatness quite eyual 
to that of a first class government vessel. 

I had some little acquaintance with young 
Henry Grainger, who was to command the ship, 
and at dinner we improved it into a mutual lik- 
ing; and greatly pleased at the transactions of 
the day, I cheerfully entered the stage, and 
returned to Rockcastle that night. 

My sister Emma cried, and my mother looked 
grave, and both declared that they could not get 
my “traps” ready; but I soon lectured them 
into a sense of the good fortune which awaited 
me. Parting would be parting, and nothing 
else, if we waited longer for it; and the sooner 
I was afloat, the sooner I would see them again. 

They could not gainsay this magnificent dis- 
play of my logic, and they contented themselves 
with getting together an unheard of quantity of 
cake, and preserves, and all those little niceties 
with which careful mothers and sisters seek to 
pamper the incipient sailor. Andon Thursday, 
as I had agreed with Mr. Grainger, I set off for 





rising upwards like thin veils, and, catching the 
tint of the rosy clouds, seemed as incense from 


Edg b, bidding the dear ones at home an 
affectionate good-by. As we wound the hill at 





earth to sky; and then like a giant, refreshed 
from his slumber, came to the broad glory of the 
sun. 

Sun, ocean, earth, sky! Involuntarily I took 
off my hat and bowed my head before their 
splendors, as one would do before the gates of 
the Beautiful City ; but before I could replace 
it, the wheels stopped close beside me, and 
throwing my valise to the driver, I entered the 
close, dark wagon, with my rifled treasures in 
my hand. I sat for some time arranging them, 
and admiring their drooping clusters, paying but 
little attention to my fellow-passengers, of whom 
there were two or three, all closely wrapped and 
veiled ; one of them was sleeping too, if I might 
judge by the heavy breathing that came to my 
ear from the farthest: corner of the vehicle. 
Sleeping, with this glory of the rising sun! No 
doubt this man had walked miles, at some time 
in his life, to witness the mimic splendors of 
pyrotechnic art; but the grand spectacle which 
God prepares afresh each morning, had no charm 
for his dull eye. 

By his side sat a lady, through whose thick 
veil I could distinguish nothing but the subdued 
sparkle of an eye which I felt bound to believe 
was beautiful, until I should find it otherwise. 
She was closely wrapped in soft furs, and only 
one hand was visible, peeping from the large 
sable cuff. The hand was far from being so 
small as the hands of heroines invariably are 
described. On the contrary, it was somewhat 
larger than the average size, but it was fair and 
white, and the nails were beautifully pink-hued, 
and almond shaped. I might have passed by a 
thousand hands, smaller, and as beautiful as 
this, without noticing them in the least; but as 
this was the most agreeable object inside the 
coach, and as the glare of the sunlight on the 
snow-covered hills rendered it unpleasant to look 
out of the dust-stained windows of the stage, I 
preferred to keep on gazing. 

It was the left hand, and it bore no ring, sol 
inferred that the lady was unmarried; and her 
pure white hand told me too that she was young. 
No delicacy of treatment can preserve or bring 


h le, I saw Emma’s green dress, as she 
stood looking after the stage which held her only 
brother; and I sighed to think how unprotected 
the poor girl would be, if the uncertain fortunes 
of the sea should find me a grave beneath its 
waters. The good and manly face of Henry 
Grainger arose to my mind, and I could not 
help wishing that such a protector as he, strong 
and uptight in his noble manhood, could be her 
stay in life. Dear Emma, my wish was a pro- 
phetic one, after all; and to wish thee Henry 
Grainger’s wife, was only another name for 
happiness. 

We sailed on the 10th of March. The weather 
was beautiful. We had moonlight nights; and 
when once off from"the coast, were in compara- 
tively warm waters. The change from our 
proverbially trying winds, was pleasant to us 
all. All, I mean, who met together, for there 
was one whose face we had not yet seen, and who 
lay in the best stateroom, as was reported to us, 
ip all the horrors of sea sickness. 

“He ought to be brought on deck,” said I. 
“ This beautiful sea air would restore him, I have 
no doubt.” 

Captain Grainger showed his white teeth, and 
that irresistible smile which made him, at those 


hand which lay outside the quilt, and vied with 
its snowy folds in whiteness. 

“He must be very young—a mere boy,” I 
said to myself. And I approached the bed to 
give him some assurance of my good will. 

A dark blue gauze, which had been suspended 
over the bed, had been drawn around his head 
and face, and by the breathing, I thought he 
must be sleeping. Again I glanced at the hand. 
There it lay in its unsunned whiteness, and I 
could have sworn that it was the same hand that 
I saw in the stage between Rockcastle and 
Edgecombe, three weeks before. That hand 
could belong to no one but a lady ; and I escaped 
from the state-room, and shut to the door with a 
feeling as if I had committed sacrilege. I en- 
countered Captain Grainger in the passage way ; 
and he rallied me on the startled look which I 
gave when coming unexpectedly against him. 

“ Have you seen a ghost, Mr. Crawford? The 
sailors have a notion that this ship is a haunted 
one, but I did not know that the superstition 
extended to you.” 

“T believe it is haunted,” I replied, “and I 
am going to write it in my log-book, that the 
good ship Metamora was haunted by a human 
hand.” 

“What on earth do you mean, Mr. Craw- 
ford ?” asked Captain Grainger, looking at me 
anxiously, as if to ascertain whether I were quite 
right in my upper regions. 

“T mean that I am haunted here on board 
this ship at noon-day, on the broad bosom of the 
Atlantic, by a human hand ; and moreover, it is 
the same hand that haunted me through an en- 
tire half day in the Rockcastle stage, at the very 
time of my engagement to sail in this ship. Put 
those two things together, captain, and see if 
you can bring them into your reckoning.” 

The captain smiled again, the rich, open smile 
that lighted up his dark, sea-browned visage 
like a sunbeam, and said : 

“T was just going in to see my passenger ; 
perhaps you would like to accompany me?” 

“ Not until I know who or what it is. Besides, 
captain, it is hardly fair to wake up the deep 
sleep which the ghost is at present enjoying.” 

“ Ah, I see; this is your ghost, is it, Crawford ? 
Well, Iam happy to be able to state for your 
comfort, that it is one of the most harmless little 
spirits in the world ; and when this trance is off, 
it will be up, and in the highest animation 
possible.” 

“You really believe so?” 

“I do, indeed, Mr. Crawford. And now, 
spite of your feeling that it is unfair or indecorous, 
I am going in to wake up the ghost, and ask it 
to join us at tea.” 

“Heavens! do sea-ghosts drink tea a 

“ This one does, for I hate seen it.’ 

But tea came, and yo ong but myself, the cap- 
tain, and Mr. Richards, the mate, and young 
Fred Spaulding, the sécond officer. Captain 
Grainger made no allusion to our conversation, 
and so neither did I venture upon it. I knew 
no more during the entire P ar to London, 
than I did that night. Aigure in a variety of 
endless wrap nih: Hog swas carrifd on 
shore and ih, “a le, and as it was 
chiefly done when I was prowakey I had no 
chance to renew the brief glance which I had of 
it at the beginning of its removal. 

But one thing was certain, I heard the direc- 1 
tion to the cab-driver, and kept it in my mind. 
There was growing up within me an instinctive 
aversion to mentioning anything of the myste- 
rious stranger, whom our ship was thus carrying 
to English shores, in the presence of Captain 
Grainger, in whose eyes there was a lurking fun 
that I believed grew out of the ghost story. I 
know not what there was to make me feel em- 
barrassed about it, but there was really a sensa- 
tion of vexedness about it that disturbed my 
self-complacency. I am not sure that I did not 
feel somewhat defrauded out of my share of the 
mysterious passenger’s society during the voyage, 
and that [had not a bit of a grudge against 
Captain Grainger, for abetting therein. 

Our ship was quickly unloaded, and our 
freight beginning to come in for Havre. Every- 
thing so far had gone off admirably during the 
voyage. Captain Grainger was a model com- 
.mander, and I flattered myself that Mr. Craw- 
ford was his equal as a supercargo. I could 
fancy Mr. Grainger’s pride in his son and in his 
ship, and I believed that he would also have 
some pride in his judgment for selecting me. 
At any rate he should have reason. 

In London, I chanced to meet a friend—the 
son of an old neighbor at Rockcastle—and he 
volunteered to conduct me round the city. We 
crossed innumerable squares, lighted by asplen- 
did moon, which shone brightly even in the 
smoky and dingy atmosphere of London ; and 
at last, when our steps began to lag, my com- 
panion said: 

“ We are almost at the very house where a 
cousin of mine is staying ; I would like much 
to stop there awhile, if you do not object.” 

I did not know the street, but permitted my- 
self to be guided wholly by him ; and he led me 
to the door of a handsome house, and soon found 
ourselves admitted, and shown into a pleasant 
and handsomely farnished parlor, where several 
ladies were employed in sewing. I was presented 
to the mother, a fine, cheerful old lady, her two 
married and one unmarried daughters, and to 
another lady who sat with a fire-screen before 





times the handsomest of men. 

“ He,” said he, emphasising the pronoun, “ is | 
wholly unable to be removed.” 

I was called away by an observation from the 
first mate, and the thought of the sick passenger, 
I take shame to myself for forgetting him, did | 
not occur to me for some days. I caught a 
glance after that, of a figure lying on a rude 
litter which the sailors had brought on deck, and | 
imagining that it was the sick man, I considered 
that he would be too weak to talk, and purposely 
avoided going near him. When I went on deck 
after dinner, the litter and passenger had alike 
disappeared. 

One day the strong air from the stateroom 
window forced open the door. I was passing at | 
the time, and saw, as I supposed, our hitherto 
invisible passenger, absolutely covered up from 





head to foot in bed, with the exception of one 


her face, and a short, black veil falling also 
around it. 

She did not remove the screen sufficiently to 
give me a glance at her face ; but Isaw her hand 
as it held the screen, and it was the ghost’s hand 
—to make an Irish blunder—the ghost’s hand to 
the life! We passed half an hour m this bright, 
cheerful English room, and then took our leave 
—I, impatient to question Austin about her. 

“That lady is the very cousin whom I called 
to see, Crawford,” said Austin, “and only a 
glance from her eye, imploring me to take no 
notice of her, kept me from keeping you close at 
her side ; for I think you would enjoy her society, 
as she is eminently intelligent and interesting.” 

“Ts she an English wowan ?”’ 

“No; and by the by, you must have known 
her at home.” 

“J did not catch the name.” 


“Rochdale. Why, she visits often in Rock- 
castle, and Edgecombe also.” 

“Ts she handsome ?” 

“She is under a cloud just now, which has 
threatened to destroy her beauty altogether. I 
may as well tell you, Crawford, although she 
binds me to silence. She unfortunately caught 
the small pox in going from Rockcastle to New 
York. She was miserably disfigured, as she 
tells me, and has never shown her face since. 
She is young, wealthy, talented, and this misfor- 
tune has given her much pain. She thinks her 
friends will be disgusted with her, and will not 
unveil to any one.” 

“ How did she come here ?” 

“In the ship Metamora.” 

“T thought so. I came with her.” 

“ You, Crawford ?” 

“T did, but my only recognition of her was of 
her hand.” 

“ Ay, that is a study, is it not?” 

“Tt is, and I regret that I cannot see her face.”’ 

“Well she goes to Havre with you, and she 
may possibly get over her sensitiveness about it 
before you arrive home. It is a whim which she 
is rich enough and independent enough to grat- 
ify, and she will probably carry it out. She 
says that she is glad of it on one account, that 
now she will be able to know her true friends.” 

“I suppose she means those of our sex. 
Those of the other will be more likely to value 
her higher than before, if she has lost her beauty.” 

“Perhaps so. When do you sail?” 

“On Tuesday. Come on board to dinner 
with us.” 

“Thank you, I will do so; and moreover, I 
will try to effect an acquaintance between you 
and Delphine. I cannot help thinking that you 
will be mutually pleased with each other.” 

He kept his word—and between London and 
Havre, I learned what a truly noble and gifted 
being was Delphine Rochdale, although during 
that time I never saw her face. I implored her 
to let me look at her, but her pain was so evident 
that I forbore asking her again. But whatever 
were the incidental defects of her face, her mind 
was brilliant “beyond compare.” With an in- 
tellect so highly cultivated, a heart full of the 
noblest and tenderest emotions, a grace and 
dignity which only fell short of being regal be- 
cause it was so supassingly sweet and gentle, 
Delphine could not have failed of being loved, 
even if her face were disfigured. 

We were going into Havre, and Delphine and 
myself stood together on the deck. You may 
not believe that I was so infatuated as to offer 
my heart and hand thus blindly ; but indeed I 
had done so, and she had accepted, on conditions 
that on our arrival home, she should allow me 
to behold her face, and if I were not irremediably 
shocked, she would consent to become Mrs. 
Crawford, the wife of a poor fellow like myself, 
with a mother and sister on his hands, whom he 
would never desert, not even for a wife. 

The ship was rapidly nearing the port, and we 
were admiring the city from that point of view, 
when the wind which had been still until now, 
suddenly sprang up to a fresh, free breeze, car- 
rying all loose, unprotected articles sweeping 
past the deck into the water, and among these, 
was Delphine’s veil. Iexpected she would faint, 
but she turned her calm, meek eyes upward to 
my face, as if to deprecate any criticism of her 
own. I gazed at her in amazement. <A few, a 
very few scars, already whitened and beginning 
to be smooth, were slightly visible on a counte- 
nance which, for shape and nobleness of brow, 
could be rarely surpassed. The complexion, it 
is true, was slightly injured ; but what variation 
of color or of texture could destroy the beautiful 
expression ? 

“ And this is the face which you have withheld 
from my gaze?” I said reproachfully, as a blush 
rose to its pale surface, and the eyes, so full of 
tenderness, absolutely sparkled with joy. 

“Forgive me if I taxed you too severely,” she 
said, at last. “From my earliest years, I have 
heaid nothing but praises of my beauty, until I 
was absolutely glad when the disorder that 
spoiled it, attacked me. I wished to be loved 
for other qualities than the mere ‘tincture of a 
skin ;’? and yet—and yet, I was a woman, and 
when I first looked at myself in the mirror, I 
confess to a certain degree of horror which I 
have not yet been quite able to quell.” 

We were married on board ship, by the only 
Protestant clergyman whom we could muster, 
and I carried home a new daughter and sister to 
my mother and Emma; and it was not long be- 
fore Henry Grainger came to believe also in the 
the attraction of souls, and straightway his own 
and Emma’s were blended in one. 

Myawn Delphine, won without being seen, but 
still mare truly known and loved without the in- 
,teryention of the visible! There is no shadow 
x between us now, no darkness, no mystery. Our 
love: } unsought, unsent, and it abides with 
> us § Loving, hoping, trusting, we shall walk 
together to the shores of that vast ocean, where 
we must separate for a little while, only to meet 
again in perfect, immortal, undying love. 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, 
in bound form, each elegantly illustrated with four large 
original drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered 
in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or 
we will send the sz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon smal! profits and 
quick sales; 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: ¢r, Divote rue Back- 
WOODSMAN. A Vivid story of Kastand West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE LOST HEIR: or. Tae Duke anv tue Lazzanone. 
A story of tragic interest, portraying scenes in one of 
the most stirring times of the history of Napies 
oak Pereira SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

DANCING STAR: or, Tar Sxvooen oF ru 

TES vane A story of the sea and our own coast. 

A brilliant and stirring nautical tale from a favorite 

anthor. By.........---.- .... dH. INGRAHAM. 

PIONEER: or, ‘Tas ADVENTURERS or tus Borprr. 

A captivating aud vivid American story—true to the 
life of the Seaman By De. J.H ROBINSON. 
THE HEART'S : or, Tue Forruwas or 

Soipier. A ab a love ‘and the low latitudes. A 

charming tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 

B LIEUTENAN(C MUBRBAY. 
| ORLANDO CHESTER: or, Taz Youse Hustsr oF 
! Vinetuia —A beautiful demestic, yet mort By song 
| tale of Virginia in the colonial times of her history 
| Mes Co cisteee season Saar ae SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
| 








—- the money and receive either or al] by return 
of mail 
a Por sale at all of the periodical depots. 





[Prepared expressly for The Flag 
Gingerbread Cakes. 

Take one pound and @ half of treacle, one a 
ounces of ground ginger, balf an ounce of carraway 
two ounces of allspice, four ounces of orange peel, sh 
fine; halfa pound of sweet butter. six ounces blanchea 
almonds, one pound boney, and one and a half ounce 
carbonate of soda, with as much fine flour as makes a 
dough of moderate consistence — Directions for baking ut. 
—Make a pit in five pounds of flour, then pour in the 
treacle, and all the other ingredients, creaming the but- 
ter; then mix them all together into a dough, work it 
well, then put in three quarters of an ounce of tartaric 
acid, and put the dough into a buttered pan, and bake 
for two hours in a cool oven. To know when it is ready, 
dip a fork into it, and if it comes out sticky put it in the 
oven again; if not, it is ready. 


Egg and Ham Patties. 

Cuta slice of bread two inches thick, from the most 
solid part of a stale quartern loaf; have ready a tin round 
cutter, two inches in diameter, cut out four or five pieces, 
then take a cutter two sizes smaller, press it nearly 
through the larger pieces, then remove with a small knife 
the bread from the inner circle ; have ready a large stew- 
pan full of boiling lard; fry them of a light brown color, 
drain them dry with a clean cloth, and set them by till 
wanted: then take half a pound of lean ham, mince it 
small, add to it a gill of good brown sauce; stir it over 
the fire a few minutes, and put a small quantity of cay- 
enne pepper and lemon juice: fill the shapes with the 
mixture, and lay a poached egg upon each. 





Mince Meat. 

Take seven pounds of currants well picked and cleaned ; 
of finely chopped beef suet, the lean of a sirloin of beef 
minced raw, and finely chopped apples (golden pippins), 
each three and a half pounds; citron, lemon-peel, and 
orange-peel cut small, each half a pound; fine moist su- 
gar. two pounds; mixed spice, gn ounce , the rind of four 
lemons and four Seville oranges; mix well, and put ina 
deep pan. Mixa bottle of brandy and white wine, the 
juice of the lemons and oranges that have been grated, 
together ina basin; pour half over, and press down light 
with the hand, then add the other half and cover closely. 
Some families make one year to use the next. 





Chervil Cream, 

Boil a handful of chervil in a glass of water for half an 
hour; then strain and reduce it to two spo@msful; add 
half a pint of cream, the same of milk, a quarter of a 
pound of powdered sugar, the rind of a lemon, a little 

riander and fl water. Boil these half an 
hour longer; beat ap the yolks of six eggs with a small 
quantity of flour; pour the cream on them; mix them 
well; strain, and put it in the water-bath. Glaze it with 
sugar and the salamander. 








Paste for Chapped Lips. 

Put four ounces of olive oil into a bottle with one ounce 
of alkanet root; stop it up, and set it for some days in 
the sun, shaking it often until it becomes perfectly 
bright; then strain the oil from the alkanet, add to it 
one ounce of white wax, and one ounceand a halfof clar- 
ified mutton suet; let the mixture simmer a little while 
over a slow fire. When it begins to cool, mix with ita 
few drops of any essential oil. 





Eat slowly. 

Kat slowly. One of the most usual causes of dyspepsia 
among our business men, arises from the haste in which 
they swallow their food without sufficiently chewing it, 
and then hurry away to their active pursuits. In Eng- 
land very little business is transacted after dinner. There 
pught to be, at least, one hour of quiet after a full meal, 


/ from those pursuits which tax the brain, as well as those 


which exercise the muscles. 





To make superior Honey Soap. 

Cut into thin shavings two pounds of common yellow 
or white soap; put it on the fire with just water enough 
to keep it from burning; when quite melted. add a quar- 
ter of a pound of honey, etirring it till it boils; then take 
it off, and ad a few drops of any agreeable perfume: 
pour it into a deep dish to cool, and then cut it into 
squares. It improves by keeping. It will soften and 
whiten the skin. 





Scalds and Burns. 

A correspondent has sent us the following remedy: 
Mix milk of sulphur and common oil (seal oil is best) to 
the consistency of cream; then with a feather apply it to 
the affected parts as often as possible, until the pain is 
gone. The mixture will form a crust, and must not be 
washed or touched, but allowed to remain until it peels 
oi, which it will do without leaving any sear. 





Lord Clive’s Curry. 

Slice six onions, one green apple. and a clove of garlic; 
stew them in a little good stock until they will pulp, then 
add a teaspeonful of curry-powder, a few table-spoonsfuls 
of stock, a little salt, and a little cayenne pepper, half a 
salt-epoonful of each; stew in this gravy any kind of 
meat cut into small pieces, adding a piece of butter, the 
size ofa walnut, rolled in flour. 





Cure for Swellings. 

Take a proper quantity of vinegar. and add saleratus 
to it, so long as it continues to foam. Apply this wash 
or solution to a swelled limb of a horse, or to a swelled 
bag of a cow; and In ordinary cases, two or three appli- 
cations daily made, will remove the swelling. 

To keep away Flies. 

No fly will enter a room in which a wreath of walnut 

leaves has been hung up. Try the experiment 





RALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rour- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to ita extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus- 
trated papers in this country, and shal) continue to de- 
serve its remarkablesuccess. The members of any family 
in which Batov’s Picroriat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 

(> It is beautifully ees with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each w 

co 5 pose oh toned of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear amoug us 

[o> It gives original views of the various ¢ cities of the 
Union, and public buildings. north and so 

o> It presents many large and sian potestest en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing 

iP It contains vixteen super royal oetevo pages of 
tales. poems, sketches aod varied miscellan 

> It cannot fall to delight and instract ‘every mem- 
ber ot the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

- The best writers in the country Ps engaged as 
ierant contributors to Ballou's Pictoria: 

to It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

(> Iteengravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities. 

rms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 


| with about one thousand splendid engravings 


C7” Thus forming a paper origiual in design, and « 
favorite in every part of our Union. 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 


One copy, ome year... ....seseeneeee P 92 
One copy, two gov ° ve oe . 40 
Five copies. ome year.........--csreeserrrssenere wo 


Twelve copies. one nade fy? one to the 2 arene up 
of the ciub).. De 


ph f postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
mp Pree at the lowest club rate. 

biel Sample copies sent when desired 

Published each aie" by M. M. BALLOU, 

jo. 22 Winter St., boston, Mase 
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Port's Corner. 


“Ah, my God! I trust so!” was her fervent 
ejaculation, as she went to call Tonin to hear 
his grandfather’s praises. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
MY FRIEND. 


BY JAMES W. VAN WAMEB. 
A youth, graceful and fair, 
With lovely brown hair, 
And eyes of heaven's own blue; 
A dimpled chin, 
A clear white skin, 
And teeth of a pearly hue— 
Such is the friend 
At whose shrine I bend, 
Offering bright triendship true. 





BEAUTY. 
What greater torment ever could have been 
Than to enforce the fair to live retired! 
For what is beauty if it be not seen? 
Or what is’t to be seen—if not admired? 
And though admired, unless in love desired? 
Never were cheeks of roses, locks of amber, 
Ordaine 1 to live imprisoned in a chamber. 


Nature created beauty for a view. 

(Like as the fire for heat, the sun for light :) 

The fair do hold this privilege as due, 

By ancient charter, to live most in sight, 

And she that is debarred it hath not right 

In vain our friends from this do us dehort, 

For beauty will be where is mest resort.—Danixy. 





SPRING. 
So forth issued the sensons of the year; 
First lusty spring, all dight in leaves of flowers 
That freshly budded, and new blossoms did bear, 
In which a thousand birds had built their bowers, 
That aweetly sung to call forth paramours ; 
and on his head (as fit for warlike stores) 
A gilt engraven morion he did wear, 
That as some did him love, so others did him fear. 
Spenser. 


A Legend of Artist History, 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


STORY OF A SCULPTOR. 


BY ARTHUR C. BLISS. 


Just,where the hills of Asolano sink into the 
plains of Treviso, lying on the lowest slope, and 
nestling in under the shadow of the higher hill- 
sides, is the pretty town of Passagno. Just one 
hundred years ago, the first of November, there 
was joy and gladness in one of the picturesque 
and romantic old houses that gem that beauti- 
ful region. A child was born to the humble 
family which inhabited its quaint and homely 
apartments. It was the child of a simple stone- 
cutter, poor in the wealth of gold, but rich 
in that of honor and integrity. 

Time passes on, unfeeling old wretch that he 
is! (itis a comfort that we can call him old, 
though he shakes his hour-glass in our faces the 
next minute.) He passes on, and in the short 
space of three years, that good and kind father 
who sang pwans of praise and thanksgiving to 
Him who gave him this one little child, was sud- 
denly taken away from the life which its music 
was making so beautiful to him, and, sadder 
still, the mother—she who had borne the infant 
on her bosom, and had seen how the father’s 
heart was bound up in the new love which had 
thrilled through his whole being—she had gon 
away too. Not as the father had gone—but to 
the home of a new husband ; and the only pledge 
of Pietro’s love for her was thrown upon the care 
of his grandmother. 

That grandmother—blessed be her memory! 
—was Catterina Cecatto; and the ¢hild, who but 
for her would have been doubly orphaned, was 
one whose name the world has since learned to 
speak only with veneration—Antonio Canova! 

But Heaven was kind to the little Tonin; and 
in the full measure of love which the good 
grandmother bestowed upon him, he missed 
neither father nor mother. Even in infancy, be- 
fore he could fully make them understand what 
he wanted, the little hands would eagerly catch 
at the fragments of wet clay which his grand- 
father, Pasino Canova, dropped from his mod- 
ellings ; and the slender fingers would mould 
them into actual forms, rude enough, of course, 
but still showing the genius that lay within the 
baby brain, waiting for that same old time (some- 
times beneficent!) to develop it into maturity. 
So the boy grew up to his ninth year, every day 
working in the fragments of clay; every day 
learning hing of the el ts of that noble 
art which astonished the world in its grand cre- 
ations of the Saint John, of the recumbent Mag- 
dalen, and of our own Washington ; with others 
worthy to bear them company. 

Soon the boy begins to work in marble—sculp- 
turing a bust or figure—I am writing from 
memory, and cannot tell which—of his venera- 
ble grandmother, in the dress of the province ; 
and in the very height of his after fame, this 
childish effort was affectionately preserved by 
him as a dear memorial of her who took such 
care of his infancy. 

“What has Tonin been hiding himself away 
for, whenever I come into the house?” asked 
his grandfather one day, as the cheery old house- 
wife spread the table for his dinner. 

“ Ah, thou wilt know sometime, Pasino; but 
at present it is a secret between him and me.” 

The old man looked fondly at her, as she 
moved briskly round, still graceful and beauti- 
fal in her green old age. 

“A secret, my old Catterina! Well then, I 
may be sure that thou wilt tell me before long. 
Thy sex cannot keep them long.” 

But Catterina kept Tonin’s mystery, until one 
day, with pride and satisfaction in her good, 
honest face, she beckoned her husband into a 
small room, which was called Tonin’s work- 
room, and, drawing a curtain, she exhibited two 
shrines of Carrara marble, as the work of the 
nine year old artist. Surprise and delight kept 
the aged father silent, and Catterina stood by, 
thoroughly enjoying his eager gaze. 

“*God’s blessing on the child!” he at length 
exclaimed, “‘ he will be a great man.” 

“Tf our poor Pietro could but have seen this 
proof of his child’s genius!” said Catterina, 





weeping. 

“ He does! depend on that,” replied her hus- 
band, reverently. ‘ Do you suppose that spirits 
cannot look down upon those they have loved 
on earth?” 





“Do you know that the Seigneur Falieri is to 
have a grand supper at his castle?” asked An- 
tonio of his grandfather, one morning, when the 
bey was busily engaged in moulding the figure 
of a lion, in the clay which was falling from the 
old man’s bench. 

“No, my son; I had not heard it before.” 

“ Well, then, just look here, father. See this 
lion. Is it not a good one? Ah, you don’t say, 
but you smile. That says it is very well for a 
little boy.” 

“Nay, it would be good in any one, Tonin. 
It is a real lion—well-proportioned, and very 
finely formed. What are you going to do with it?” 

«“ J—I thought if mother would give me—what 
do you think?” asked the boy. “ Some of the 
butter which she has been churning to-day from 
the goat’s milk ?” 

“Butter! For what?” 

“To make this figure for his table to-night. 
Wouldn’t he like it?” 

“You can try him. I will engage that you 
have the fresh butter.” 

The lion appeared at Seigneur Falieri’s grand 
feast, and was much admired. The next day, 
the two Falieris, father and son, alighted at the 
door of Pasino Canova, and asked for Antonio. 

“Should you like to have me send you toa 
person who would teach you an art you have 
begun so well, my boy?” 

“T should, indeed,” murmured Tonin. 

“ Well, if your grandparents do not object, I 
will engage him to take you immediately, and 
have no doubt you will do him credit.” 

This settled the fortunes of Antonio Canova. 
Next to Michael Angelo and Bernini, he ranks 
as forming a new epoch in Italian statuary ; and 
of this fame, Falieri laid the first stone. 

From that time he progressed rapidly, and 
statue after statue, group after group, came 
from his hands with that facility which can only 
be attained, when the works are appreciated, 
and the artist encouraged. If the good Catterina 
exulted when she saw her grandson’s childish 
efforts, with what delight wouid she have gazed 
on those of his after life, when he challenged 
world-wide admiration. How her old heart 
would have beat at sight of the lovely Hebes and 
I’schyes, that softened the rage of the Jacobin 
mob, searching for his colossal statue of the 
king of Naples! Still more, perhaps, would 
she have loved to dwell with woman’s tender- 
ness, on that divine altar piece, painted (for An- 
tonio was painter as well as sculptor) for his 
own village church in Passagno, where the dead 
Christ lies under the gaze of the mother, and the 
weeping Marys by her side. 

Kind, good and benevolent, still Antonio had 
not felt the gentle influence of a warmer love 
than that of filial affection to the beloved woman 
who watched over his childhood. He, whose 
cunning hand wrought Pschye from the cold 
marble, held no warm, living Pschye in his 
heart. Loying all forms of beauty in the ab- 
stract, transferring them to canvass with all a 
lover’s ardent heart, there was yet no tangible, 
living love,’ that could be said to rival his art. 
‘This was his mistress—his world. 

At the time of his return to Passagno, he 
had been travelling in Germany witha Venetian 
prince. He was now forty-two years old, and 
from his calm temper and temperate life looking 
much youngér. The mild benevolence of his 
nature shone through and irradiated his counte- 
nance ; and the serenity of his features was such 
that he might have sat for the picture of the be- 
loved disciple. 

While painting in the Passagno church, whose 
romantic situation on the hillside of one of the 
Asolano group—the Venetian Alps, as they are 
called—he often prolonged his work, until the 
shadows of evening were fast shutting out even 
the subdued light by which he brought out the 
figures on the canvass. Here and there, a soli- 
tary image of a saint filled up its appropri- 
ate niche, showing ghastly and white in the 
approaching darkness. The short wintry twi- 
light had faded too soon. A few moments more 
of light would have fixed an expression, which 
he might vainly seek for the next day. 

He had seized a taper from the altar, and was 
about to put the brush to his work, when a deep 
sigh, which, in the stillness of the church, struck 
on his ear, that seemed to come from the recesses 
of a wounded heart. Believing it to be some 
poor penitent, who had chosen this silent hour 
to pray four pardon and acceptance, he abstained 
from looking round, or even moving, so that he 
might not interrupt the solemn service, which he 
imagined was being offered. But as he stood, 
silently awaiting the close of the service, a shadow 
projected on the wall by the altar, cai eye, 
and he turned to see who thus in p his 
labors, and broken the spell which ¥) 
the painting so much longer than ust. “Te was 
a slight, frail figure that stood before’ bith, ar 4 
as the light flashed upon the face, he thought’ he 
had seen it before. Memory was busy’ with a 
scene in Florence, where he faintly remembered 
some such face as this might have been, when 
not worn by suffering as now. 

Gradually all the events of that night came 
back to him. A memory of a frantic father, a 
dying mother, and a sweet, suffering daughter, 
rose up before him. It was his own hand that 
had closed that mother’s eyes, his own hand that 
had led away the maniac, and wiped the tears of 
the daughter. Afterwards, it was by his exer- 
tions that Armida Villetti, the last of a noble 
Florentine family, was admitted into a convent, 
—not as a nun—for that she refused to be, inex- 
plicably to Antonio, who thought that one so 
desolate, might well become the bride of Heaven 
—but as a teacher of harp-music, in which she 
excelled. Satisfied that he had done well in 
thus placing her in safety, and absorbed in his 
art, Armida had passed ont of his mind, except 
for some occasional likeness that he encountered 

sometimes, in the beautiful faces which he 
painted, or the heads that he sculptured, remind- 
ing him of the grace and loveliness of hers. 

His first glance showed him now, a pale, worn 
face, with large, sorrowful eyes—so large indeed, 
that they seemed preternatural ; a wasted figure, 








and hands, through which it seemed as if light 
would be visible, so thin and transparent they 
looked as she meekly crossed them on her bosom. 
He forgot the years that had elapsed since 
he left her in the convent—forgot that she had 
grown older, just as he had done; and with 
almost a paternal salutation, he said : 

“My poor child! My little Armida! what 
have they done to you, that you look so des- 
olate ?” 

The checked fountain of her tears flowed fast 
at the words of kindness. He took her hand, 
and led her out of the church, where the cold, 
bracing air revived her. The old sacristan came 
to close the doors of the church; and Antonio 
asked shelter for the stranger, in his dwelling 
near by, and after the evening refreshment had 
been taken, she explained why she was here. 
A continued series of threats and persecutions 
had been employed to press her into becoming a 
nun ; her peculiar talent being very desirable to 
be retained in the convent permanently. Her 

pug to a religious life had been so strong, 
as to make this attempt at compulsion very hate- 
ful and abhorrent to her; while at the same 
time, the thought of her friendless and desolate 
state had made her almost frantic. She had 
heard nothing of her father for a long time, but 
had hoped that he would sometime recover, 
and return to her. Every ray of hope was 
however shut out by the news of his deatlf; and, 
sick at heart, and feeble in frame, she had man- 
aged to escape, by snatching up the hooded 
cloak of one of her day pupils, and thus passing 
out without suspicion. 

Probably there had not been much search for 
her, lest her disclosures might prejudice the 
public; so that she travelled at last, slowly and 
without fear. One man’s fame had penetrated 
to the interior of that gloomy convent. His 
paintings hung on its walls; his statues adorned 
its gardens, and filled the niches in its chapel ; 
and added to all this, he had once saved her 
from utter misery. To whom could she flee? 
Knowing nothing of the world, its forms or con- 
ventionalities, she saw no impropriety in seeking 
him ; and step by step she had traced him hither ; 
her own innocence, and his name upon her lips, 
equally protecting her from insult; and her sor- 
rowful look engaging the compassion of the 
peasants, who readily supplied her with bread, 
wine and milk, and a night’s rest, as she jour- 
neyed towards the Venetian territory. 

Had Antonio possessed a romantic spirit, it 
might be recorded that he took the signorina for 
his bride ; but such was his calm, gentle benev- 
olence, that he seemed not to know that any emo- 
tion, save perhaps of gratitude, could be hidden 
beneath that fast restoring color, which he soon 
joyfully beheld tinging the checks of his “little 
nun,” as he called her. While he painted, she 
was almost constanWy playing on the great organ 
in the church — sometimes softly, sometimes 
grandly, as suited her mood ; his gentle, pater- 
nal manner ds her ly tempering 
her ardent love for him, and subduing it to a 
deep reverence. y 

here was @ m ip the fw, one day, 








and Armida ‘shi Sam the frowd, and took 
refuge beside her benefattor. The bride was 
young and pretty; the groom, at least, seventy. 
She looked at her diamonds—the baubles with 
which she was purchased—seemingly unconscious 
of the giver. It was the old story—so long 
known, and so often repeated, but still new and 
fresh as ever — of frozen winter and smiling 
spring—of Decemberand May. Antonio turned 
his eyes away, and saw Armida’s cheeks crim- 
soning with the flush of restored health. It 
seemed to him as if her lost youth had come 
back to her, so purely lovely had she become, 
since she had sheltered herself under his kindly 
smile. 

The crowd were just passing out of thechurch, 
and when the last footstep crossed the threshold, 
the painter took up his brush again. 

“What a desecration!” he said at last, to 
Armida, who was musing thoughtfully. “I shall 
never marry,” he continued, softly speaking, as 
if to himself. ‘There are so many weddings, 
but so few marriages. I shall find mine in the 
other sphere, perhaps, but not here.” 

Armida’s sentence was contained in the above 
words; and she bore it nobly. If her love and 
grief did not all subside at once, it was soon 
mellowed into a tranquil peace, that made her 
worthy to become his bride in heaven. 

When, fifteen years lat 1, Pius VII. inscribed 
the name of Antonio Canova in the golden book 
of the capitol, declaring him to have “deserved 
well of the city of Rome,” and bestowing upon 
him the marquisate of Ischia, and a pension of 
three thousand scudi, for restoring the works of 
art to Rome, there was one heart that beat with 
gladness that he was entering upon the last year 
of his threescore, with new honors and new 
prosperity. And when in a few more years, 
Venice mourned him, and both continents took 
up the wail for a great and good man ceparted, 
a woman—not sad or weeping, but with a look 
of inspiration upon the face that showed, as yet, 
no sign of age, entered the ivy-covered church 
at Passagno, cast a single glance at the altar- 
piece, and then turning to the organ, she waked 
its grand, triumphant chords, and sang “ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth !” 

Who knoweth that she is not the bride which 
he expected to find in another world? Who 
knoweth that the unselfish, sacrificing love of 
true hearts, shall not meet with ‘the reward it 
never knew below ? 





LEVELLING FOR LOVERS. 


From Smiles to the Station at Kisses is 500 
sighs, from Kisses to Pop-the-Question is 1500 
sighs, and from thence to the terminus of Pa’s- 
Consent is 2500 sighs, making a grand total of 
4500sighs. To arriveat Pefotensna however, 
the engine of Love has to ascend a steep incline, 
the gradients of which are enormous—2 in 3— 
causing a vast number of sighs to be heavily 
drawn in reaching it. Some sentimental sur- 
veyors have therefore p' to facilitate the 
communication between Pop the-Question and 
peg cogren! sg may easily be done if they 
can raise sufficient capital), or failing that, to 
form a loop-line to Ma’s. Being pemsonally in- 
terested in the undertaking, we wish it success 





with all our heart. The estimated saving is not 
far short of a thousand sighs !—N. ¥. Picayune. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE LOST CHILD. 


BY GRANT THORBURN. 

In 1847, I was travelling in South Carolina. 
One night I put up at the house of a Methodist 
preacher, and among his children was a very in- 
telligent daughter who had seen ten summers. 
When in her fifth year, she lived with her grand- 
father, who also kept a colored girl named Mary, 
who was in her sixth year. The name of the 
white child was Sarah. One day the two chil- 
dren went into the wouds to gather nuts. Not 
returning at night, search was made till morning, 
but without effect. This was on Wednesday. 
Next day, the whole population turned out, sig- 
nals were agreed on, and they went forth in 
parties of two and two. Fires were kindled on 
the hills, sand search was continued day and 
night, but at sunrise, on the Sabbath, nothing 
had been seen of the children, Atten, A. M., 
all met at the church, when minister and people 
joined in the search, and at eleven, a young man 
wending his way by the side of a small brook, 
saw Sarah lying on her back, with her teet in 
the water. 

“What are you doing here, Sarah?” he in- 
quired. 

“Give me some tea; take me to grandfather,” 
she replied, in a feeble voice. 

The colored girl was found near by, dead, but 
not quite cold; the signal was given, the out- 
posts called in, and the young man laid Sarah 
on his shoulders, and went on his way rejoicing. 
The child recovered, and was able to walk out 
in a few days. This incident gave scone for 
much discussion among the doctors, about the 
difference in the black and white race to endure 
privation and exposure. The white child was 
clothed entirely with cotton stuff; the colored 
girl wore the same quantity of cotton stuff, and 
a flannel petticoat beside, and was one year older. 
Sarah told her parents, that they ate berries, and 
at night when they slept, a large black dog lay 
with his back against the crown of their heads, 
and went away in the morning. Her parents 
thought it might have been a wolf. Be this as 
it may, these children were fed with manna from 
heaven, and the angel of the covenant muzzled 
the mouths of the ravenous beasts of prey. 





Floral Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.]} 


ae, boast of ripened hues, 

Richer fruits, and flowers and dews ; 

But sweet April, thou shalt be 

Still a chosen month for me.—Rem1 Briieav. 





Hints concerning Frames. 

Nearly as much depends upon the manner of training 
vines and plants, and the character of the frame, as 
upon the plant itself. Indeed, quite an ordinary vine 
may become quite attractive by the beauty of the frame- 
work wpon which it is trained. The Scarlet Runner 
should have branches inserted in the ground, /but nestly 
ca siatinety Ghee, 90. oeeellge Sipe eee 
legsness or irregularity. Climbing roses may be 
either against a wail, or round a single rod, with expand- 
ing, parasol-like tops of wire work. The Morning-glery, 
Cypress vine, Bind-weed and Hyacinth-bean, look best 
when trained in pyramidal form. All frames for training, 
whether wire, cane, or wood, look more artistic painted 
brown, or neutral tint. White is far too glaring, and 
green never matches the leaves, that is the green of na- 
ture is always either brighter or duller than the frame, 
and the variety of shade is unpleasing. White is pref- 
erable to green. 





Growing the Camellia by Cuttings. 

The Camellia may be grown from cuttings, the single 
red and middlemist being the easiest to strike, and the 
double white and myrtle-leaved the most difficult; but 
the plants procured in this manner are much more beau- 
tifal in their shape, and prolific in their blossoms. The 
cuttings may be putin at any season of the year, when 
the plants are not in a growing state, but the best time 
is when the young wood is becoming ripe; and should 
be performed in the following manner: Cut them smooth- 
ly across at the joint, between the old and new wood, 
and plant them firmly in pots, well drained, of pure 
river sand, covering them with bell glasses, keeping 
them moderately moist, and placing them in the shade. 
In from four to six months, they usually commence 
taking root, at which time they will be materially as- 
sisted in their growth by being placed in a mild hot-bed. 
When it is considered that they have sufficient root, 
which will probably be in about one year, they may be re- 
potted singly, into small pots, giving them the compost 
used for established plants. 


Hints for the Season. 

This is the month when borders are forked over and raked 
for sowing the seeds of annuals. The Evergreen Honey- 
suckles, and Jasmines, and Roses should now be trimmed 
and trained. Cuttings of Verbenas, Salvias, Petunias, 

jonulas, Fuschias, Calceolarias and Hearts-eases may 
now be planted in a slight hot-bed, to make handsome 
plants for turning out in the open borders in June. The 
seeds of a few biennials may be sown the latter part of 
this month—such as Hollyhocks, Brompton Stocks, and 
Wall flowers. 


Snake Gourd. a 

A very curious plant, with White flowers, every petal 
of which appears surrounded with long knotted fringe. 
The leaves and tendrils resemble those of the common 
cucumber; but the fruit is long, and curiously striped, 
so as to resemble a snake. Itis of no use, only worth 
cultivating as an object of curiosity. The fruit grows 
twisted and curled like numerous snakes, and to one 
fearing them the sight would be startling. 








jhrysocoms. 

Goldy-Lecks. Low, soft-wooded shrubs from the 
cape, with yellow flowers. They thrive well in a mixture 
of loam and peat, and are readily increased by cuttings. 
The herbaceous plants formerly included in this genus, 


Sester’s Picnic. 
Dr. Young, author of “ Night 


ished for his gailan 
alking in # garden one day with two beautiful damsels, 
& message was deli d to him, req ig his presence 
to see his patron. He smilingly declined, on the plea of 
being better ae The Indies insisted on his going, 
and playfully taking him by the arms, led him captive 
sor, regeaaang om wil on erch glans bulure he'went, 
tor, anarch glance before he went, 
addressed ‘om as follows: ¥: - 


ts,” was distin. 
and devotion to the ladies. 





Thus Adam looked when from the garden driven, 
And thus disputed orders sent from heaven ; 
Like him I go, but yet to go am loth— 

Like him I go. a ve us both; 

Hard was his fate ; but mine still more unkind— 
His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind. 
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Temp while p ing with Madame Malibran, 
had observed that she treated him in a most unbecoming 
and rnde manner, and he was ady to call upon her 
and inquire whether by any unintentional offence, he 
had incurred her displeasure. He so, and her reply, 
between an inclivation to laugh, and a disposition to 
serious, was: 

* I thought you wanted, sir, to kiss me.” 

At this time she was the idol of the people; peers would 
have given their coronets to press only the tips of her 
fingers, and the world at large was sighing at her feet, 
but the phlegmatic songster exclaimed : 





**Gudeness! is that all? Mak your mind easy; I 
would na’ kiss you for any consideration,” and, shaking 
hands, left the house. 

SSN TSS SSS SS WS 

Two ladies were lately witnesses in a trial. One of 
them, upon hearing the usual questions asked : 

* What is your name? and how old are you?” turned 
to her companion and 3 

* 1 do not like to tell my age; not that I have any ob- 
jeetion to its being known, but I don’t want it published 
in all the Lyte mal 

** Weill,” the witty Mr. 8., “I will tell you how 
you can avoidit You have heard the objection to all 
hearsay evidence; tell them that you don’t remember 
when you were born. and all you know of it is by hear- 
ony.” 


he ruse took, and the question was not pressed. 


**Do you believe in fore-runners?” asked a nervous 
lady of old Deacon I—. 

* Yes, ma'm,” re roms the deacon: ‘I’ve seen them!” 

** Itess me!”’ exclaimed the lady; “ do tell!’ 

* Yes,” continued the deacon, fixing his eyes with a 
solemn stare on a dark corner of the room: ‘+ / see one 
now !"' 

**Merey! mercy on me!” shrieked the lady ; ‘‘ where!” 

“There! there!” said the deacon, pointing to where 
his eyes were directed “That cat, ma'am, may be called 
a fore runner, for she runs on all fours!” 


~~ 





~~ 


The following communteation is from an English paper: 

** Deare Sur—l hope you will please to a biige Me and 
I will cal when 1 do cum to Hererord and Sattusfey you 
1 have been disappointed having a wife I weut to bristol 
last week to be married, and the gurie was married to 
another man and if you will please to put my name in 
your paper as s00n as you can for any young woman that 
will have Me and She Must bring her carriter with her 
and that is all 1 do want for I have pleanty for we boath 
to lh peri eet | Powell Stretton Spgwas Neere 

ereford.” 
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A gent) oj ing at a fash ble and favorite 
hotel, who roomed next to two young ladies, overheard 
the following conversation one morning recently : 

‘My dear, I cannot find my nes: and how can I 
go to breakfast? I shall look as though 1 had fallen to 


* I will lend you my skeleton, dear, if it will fit you.” 

“ O, thank you—how kind—yes, exactly ” 

Only one young lady appeared at breakfast. What was 
the condition of the one who lent the skeleton? 


een eee ss 


We remember once seeing a specimen of a sailor's let- 
ter, which ran in this wise: 

** Dear Jack—I want you to send me some pigtail to- 
bacco, a tarpaulin hat, anda pair of duck trowsers. You 
must be sure and send the pigtail. If you forget every- 
thing else, don’t forget the ig Send me ms pig- 

D ‘OM. 

“N. B. Be sure and remem ; 

“Pp. 8. Don’t forget the pigtail.” 





“ Well, Tommy,” said an indulgent mother, one morn- 
ing, vide you thik it is too stormy to go to’ school to- 
” 


y—Why (ahem), yes, ma, it’s too stormy for me 
go to school, but just about stormy enough to goa 
ting. It’s so funny to see the rain pelt down the 
enn nn 
domestic newly engaged presented to his master, one 
merning, a pair of boots, the leg of one of which was 
mwch longer than the other. 
** How comes it that these boots are not of the same 
Ib??? 
“I raly don’t know, sir; but what bothers me the 
most is, thatthe pair down stairs are in the same fix.” 


At a dinner given by the directors of a new sus: 
bridge in Englard, on its opening, it was stated t the 
bi bad remained for six years in the portfolio of Mr. 
Brunel. We have heard of all sorts of things lying ina 
nutshell, but » bridge lying in a portfolio is something 
quite new, aud, indeed, to us it appears very like « 
crammer. 
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A celebrated barrister, retired from practice, was one 
day asked his sincere opinion of the law. 

“ Why, the fact is,” rejoined he, ‘it any man were to 
claim the coat upon my back, and threaten my refusal 
with a lawsuit, he should certainly have it, lest, in de- 
fending my coat, 1 should lose my waistcoat also.” 


ON eh we 


Family Supplies.—A storekeeper not a hundred miles 
from Boston, recently received from a reepectable family 
the following order for a few articles in his line: 

Two ounces of tinker of rubard. 

Two pounds of eotten tens. 

Won pound of good brown shugger. 


Hood has an ingenious little essay to prove that a man 
who was never sick is s fool—and that the greatest of 
know nothings is the man who boasts that he ** was never 
ill a day in his life.” But surely, good Thomas, in this 
case one may well apply the proverb—** Where ignorance 
is bliss "tis folly to be wise.”’ 





An Irishman who was travelling on his way to Man- 
chester, N. H., arrived at the fork of a road where there 
a sign board, which read—Manchester, 4 miles. 
bed e her four !” eried Terence; ‘ be 
Shaint Pathrick, 1 could have caught her meself in half 
the time! “ 

EPITAPH POR A VERY HONSST MAN. 
An honest fellow here is laid, , 
His debts in full he always paid ; 
And what's m: re rare his neighbors tell us, 
He sent back borrowed umbrellas. 





The enterprising gentleman who undertook to raise 
chickens frou the egg-plant, has sowed a lot of bird seed, 
from which he an‘ tes a crop of canaries. He has ap- 
plied to Signor Blits to train up his birds in the way they 
shoulu yo. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, — 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous ‘Journal. 
DESIGNED VOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after twelve years of Lata. pecead poy onda bp popelacity, 
has become a “ housebold word” aine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every = home, 
use 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother 
friexd would introduce to the Saudis sliahe. sd 

O7™ It is printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
new type, snd ins neat and beautiful style. 

t is of the mammoth sise, yet contains no adver- 

tisements in its eight super-royal pages. 

(7 It is devote: to news, tales, , Stories of the 





are now removed to the genera Loriosyris Euthamia and 
Zycopetalum. 

Showy, orchideous plants, which in their native state 
are found growing on branches of trees, and which 
should be grown on wood in a stove. They are very 
difficult of culture, but the beauty of the bicossoms fully 
repsys the florist for all time spent. 





Ap ial plant, hat bling Thyme. It 
is pretty and fragrant. growing not above stz inches high, 
easy of culture in any common garden soil. 


——— 





Echites. 


"i y, witand humor. 
It ic carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
of edi « in Boston 


years , 
O7~ It contains in its large, well filled and deep: 
—- pages not one valgar word or line, “ 
(> It oumbers ite contributors the 


among 
best male and female writers on the cme . 
abserb 








Two new species of this plant have been di d 
One of these new species has flowers of = beautiful rose 
color, and the other has dark crimson flowers. 





Very pretty British weeds, which may be introduced 
with good effect on rockwork. Perfestly hardy. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress 1 
by M. M. Battou, in the Clerk's "Ouse a 
District Court of Massnc busetts. 
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The Mysteries of Alburn * 


A TALE OF OLD ENGLAND, 
BY MRS CAROLINE ORNE. 


[conrixugp.] 


CHAPTER XVIIL~—[continven , 

Seemingly, the sagacious animal he rc 
aware of this, for ata slight impulsive 
pausing an instant to gather up his limbs 
leap a barrier, with a single bound he cle 
broad a space, as to place himself and ri. 
yond danger. In the moment taken 
horse to prepare himself for springing fi. 
was the life of the intended victim. W- 
gave theruffian, as he thought, by slightly 
ing his position, a chance for a truer aim, 4. 
had dashed past him, and the bullet sped 
a fow inches back of his head. It stru 
rocky steep on the opposite side, bounde 
and hit the forehead of him who sent it, wi 
force that he reeled, pitched forward e: 
There was a slight convulsive movemer 











limbs, but he did not stir from the spot w 
fell, and when an hour afterward one of hi» 
rades found him, he was dead. The bullet 
had merely grazed his forehead had on! 
ned him, but his head had struck against . 
yr which inflicted a mortal wound. 
shton, though he had ‘ 

well knew that another was ae r 
feeble that that shrill, whist 
had sent its echoes along the hills was a 
and that it had been replied to by the fain: 
more distant notes. 

For a moment he hesitated. Would it 
thought, even now be better to turn back 
then escape by that means was doubtless g 
against, and he might as well goon, } 
hardly come to this decision, when thr: 
narrow break of the hills he saw three hor 
at the top of their speed, coming down + 
way that struck the road into which the ] 
himself was traversing likewise debouche 

Ifhe could only clear himself from t) . 
. Which he had 80 rashly entered ere they «. 

at the outlet, there was still a chance for }:: 
Though he could no longer see them, the 
ing of their horses’ hoofs on the stony pat). 
be distinctly heard. The sound appeared :_ 
the same inspiriting effect on his good st: 
the notes of a trumpet have been said to h 
the war-horse. Had he been the winge: 
of Apolo, he could scarcely have gained 1 
let of the pass ina less space of time. 
The view now was unobstructed and 
whirlwind sweeping down the slightly da 
ing path came the three mn, A 
rage broke from the lips of the foremost, w 
found how great was the distance between 
Ashton was beyond pistol-shot, and thov 
horee’s speed was such as to enable him |. 
strip his companions, he could not compet. 
his he was pursuing. 
Save the one hundred pounds which A-: 
to serve a purpose of his own had left at / 
Hall, the ten thousand, to gain which th 
undertaken a more daring adventure the 
had ever hazarded since they left their m 


cure retreats i 
ran hy in a distant land, was beyon 


That night according to 

agreement the r 
band met again, though not as they had - 
pated, to divide their spoil. 


— 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A SURYRIAE. 

“ Tuene’s « man here, who has been » 
for you an hour,” said a servant to Bir 
Lyle, who had just returned from a ride 

“ Who is he ?” ; 
“He's @ stranger to me, sir. He is « 
respectable-looking man,and so carnest to « 
that though I told him you might not ret 
two or three hours, he said that he woul’ 
You'll find him in the little back parlor, si 
“ You should have shown him to a son 
ger and more airy, this warm day.” 
“That's what I thought myself. It we 
own choice to go there. He said it was en 
and more retired ; and besides, the portrait 
used to hang there and which he supposed } 
there still, would be company for him.” 


“ Whoever it is, he has been here before, 
was the answer. . 





When Sir Philip entered the little back ps 
an elderly man, and as the servent had 


mild and respectable-looking, came forws 
meet bit. “. 











